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REGIONAL AFFAIRS 


RECENT TRENDS IN GULF CONTRACTING MARKET ANALYZED 
Beirut AL~1QTISAD WA AL-A'MAL in Arabic Nov 86 pp 37-44 


[Article by Henri ‘Azzam: “Contracting In the Gulf--From Huge Projects To 
Ordinary Jobs"] 


[Text] Construction activity in the Gulf Cooperation Council [GCC] states 

has dropped off greatly over the past few years, following completion of major 
infrastructure projects. Contracts dropped from US$37.5 billion in 1982 to 
$15.8 billion in 1985, a downturn which is expected to continue for the fore- 
seeable future. 


If we take Saudi Arabia, for example, we find that the 1986-1990 5-year plan 
anticipates yearly drops of 2.8 percent in the construction sector's share in 
the gross national product over the next 5 years. In Kuwait, where contract- 
ing activities represent about 10 percent of the non-petroleum gross national 
product, the government's decision to reduce expenditures during the current 
fiscal year is expected to have an obvious impact on expenditures in this 
field. A similar decline in contracting is expected in the other Gulf coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, the regional contracting market is still large by world 
standards, even though emphasis has shifted from the infrastructure sectors 
(roads, ports, communications, electricity, schools, telecommunications, and 
public facilities), which saw significant growth in the Seventies, to managing 
and maintaining the existing infrastructure, rural development projects, and 
health services, in addition to strengthening industry, mining and the exploi- 
tation of other resources. 


Saudi Arabia can be considered the best example of the market's shift from 
major contracting projects to operaticn and maintenance services, since its 
operation and maintenance contracts are estimated at about 25 billion Saudi 
riyals ($6.7 billion), more than 12 percent of all general expenditures in 
the 1985-86 budget. In fact, construction accounts for a very insignificant 
portion of these contracts; most of the expenditures are allocated for sani- 
tation, maintenance, and the provision of materials and spare parts, for 
which the greater portion of contract costs are allocated. 











The nature of the Gulf construction market has changed remarkably, from large, 
complex construction projects to ordinary construction jobs. This has in- 
creased the pressure on foreign contractors, who are unable to compete in 

this sector, which is virtually monopolized by local contracting companies. 
Contract prices have dropped to about half of what they were a few years ago, 
and contractors are submitting offers which might be described as suicidal in 
an attempt to keep their foothold in the market. 


Furthermore, companies operating in the Gulf, be they local or foreign, are 
being forced to comprchend the changing nature of the market in which they 
deal. The regional contracting market has gone beyond the stage of meeting 
basic infrastructure needs, and the contractor can no longer depend totally 

on projects drawn up by others which he only carries out. It has become essen- 
tial for these companies to make careful and comprehensive studies to deter- 
mine the best opportunities under the present circumstances. 


It is not unlikely that transactions in Gulf markets will shift from cash to 
credit, and that the increased need to provide financing, engineering and 
management services in a single package will encourage the consulting and con- 
tracting organizations to strengthen their relations with the area's banks. 
Such cooperation would enable the contractors to enter into so-called 
“acquisition and operation” contracts, which would give them the opportunity 
to run the project and be paid from its proceeds. This would ensure that the 
contractor would have a direct interest in the success of the project. 


Recession in the Contracting Market 


During 1985, the total value of contracting contracts in the six Gulf states 
amounted to about $15.8 billion, a 29 percent drop from the year before and 

a 50 percent drop compared to 1980 (See Table 1.). From 1980 to 1985, Saudi 
Arabia was the biggest market in the region, accounting for 70 percent of all 
contracts given to contracting companies during that period. As for Oman, its 
share rose from 2.3 percent in 1980 to about 7 percent in 1985, while the 
United Arab Emirates' |UAE] share dropped from 8.4 percent to 4.4 percent 
during the same period. At the same time, the Kuwaiti, Bahraini and Qatari 
markets' share of new contracts during 1985 amounted to 14.1 percent, 2.8 per- 
cent, and 1 percent respectively. That same year, the UAE registered the 
highest rate of decline in the yearly value of contracts, amounting to ~-60 per- 
cent, followed by Qatar (-30.8 percent) and then Saudi Arabia (-34.6 percent). 


Although the GCC countries' expenditures on development projects dropped, the 
number of projects has remained unchanged over the past 3 years, although re- 
maining below 1981 levels. Table 2 shows this rapid drop in the volume of 
projects. The average value of each project dropped sharply in the Gulf coun- 
tries, except for Bahrain and Oman, where average values rose during the past 
3 years. The average value of each project dropped from $56 million in 1982 
to $29.6 miilion in 1985, while the value of large contracts ($100 million or 
more) dropped by about 30 percent in 1985 as compared to 1984. This may be 
due to government policies aimed at giving preference to local contractors, 
which has led to dividing contracts among many companies. 











In 1985, contracting activities registered a noticeable drop in three main 
sectors-~public facilities, housing, and health care, which consisted mainly 
of hospital construction. In each sector, the drop amounted to $1 billion or 
more. Also, contracts given to contracting companies dropped to their lowest 
level since 1981, reflecting a levelliny-off in infrastructure project activ- 
ities and a reordering of priorities in favor of other sectors such as de- 
fense, computers, water and industry. 


This drop in the volume of projects was particularly great in Saudi Arabia 
because of the reduction in general expenditures for development projects in 
recent years. Whereas the volume of general expenditures allocated for such 
projects during the 1981-82 fiscal year amounted to 206 billion riyals (70 per- 
cent of that year’s total 298 billion riyal budget), such expenditures com- 
prised only 55 percent of the 260 billion riyal budget fcr 1984-85. During 
1985-86, the kingdom's total budget was 200 billion riyals, of which 100 bil- 
lion riyals were allocated for development projects--a figure only half of 

what was allocated for such projects in the 1981-82 budget. 


In this context, it should be pointed out that the kingdom's 5-year develop- 
ment plan for 1986-90 does not hold out any possibility of improvement in the 
construction sector, especially since the country has just about completed 


its internal road network, and from now on attention will increasingly be 
given to maintenance and efficient utilization. 


Those sectors in which the situation remains relatively good, with respect 
to the volume of contracts awarded in the kingdom, include defense, petro- 
chemicals, power generation, and sea water distillation. 


The slowdown in contracting activity has become quite obvious in Kuwait, 
which has begun to concentrate on small housing projects and on maintaining 
and improving existing facilities instead of on big projects. The doubts 
surrounding tiis sector's activities are due to the increase in offers on 

the local market and to the general slowdown in the country's economy. 1985 
saw a sharp downturn in some contracting sector indices, such as the time- 
tables for starting comstruction on projects and the number of permits issued 
for this purpose, which dropped 31 percent and 35 percent respectively. 


The greatest drop in the value of Kuwaiti contracts was in the ports and 
maritime shipping services sector, power generation, sea water distiilation, 
housing and hydrocarbons. Meanwhile, contractors did well in other sectors, 
such as public facilities, urban development, education and telecommunications. 


Preliminary expectations as to Kuwait's 5-year development plan revealed a 
patternmnoft expenditures less than the 1986-87 rate. Thus, while the plan esti- 
mated that about 384 million Kuwaiti dinars would be spent on new projects 
each year, only 269 million dinars were allocated for the 1986-87 fiscal year, 
which might negatively affect contracting activity. Also, the provisional 
list of important projects which the government has postponed or suspended 
shows that the government has enough flexibility to adjust expenditures tc 
keep pace with developments in the oil market. 








In another context, a continual drop in contracting activity has been observed 
in the UAE, where the value of contracts avarded in 1985 reached its lowest 
level in 10 years. Meanwhile, ever since 1983 these companies have reduced 
their work force, sometimes by as much as 50 percent. This decline has affect- 
ed all sectors without exception, but the sectors most affected were industry, 
water, ports and maritime shipping services, and aviation. In addition, the 

70 percent drop in the value of contracts, which coincided with the end of 
construction on major infrastructure projects in that country, is considered 
the highest rate in the entire Gulf region. 


Very few big projects are expected to be built at present, the most import- 

ant being the $650 million aluminum project in Umm al-Qaywayn, which is expect- 
ed to begin production early next year. On the other hand, the defense sec- 
tor is still a major source of contracts for the country's contracting indus- 
try. Work is now under way on a $4 billion military base at Suway'an, and the 
government has completed plans for another military base which will cost an 
estimated $000 million. The government has also awarded bids for the construc- 
tion of an officers’ club at the General Command Headquarters in Abu dhabi, 
which will cost an estimated $100 million. 


In i982, Qatar was the fourth largest contracting market in the region, with 
contracts amounting to $929 million. However, in 1985 this figure dropped t 
$150 million, with the drop being most apparent in the infrastructure sector 
as a whole. Similarly, during 1985 imports of construction materials dropped 
36 percent compared to the previous year. The greatest drop, of 80 percent, 
was in cement imports, with the country's cement imports amounting to 38, 
tons in 1984-85. Although this figure may not be exact, since it does not 
take into consideration the increase in local cement production, it is still 
a good index of the decline in the country's contracting activity. 


The average value of contracts awarded in Qatar was $4 million, and the num- 
ber of projects under construction or which the government intents to con- 
struct over the next few years seems to be falling. Projects which are expect- 
ed to be awarded in the future include a $575 million electricity and sea 

water distillation project at al-Wasil, a $43 million pipeline to carry vari- 
ous petroleum derivatives for export and local consumption, and a $6 billion 
gas project at the al-Shamal oilfield. The few projects which have been award- 
ed to the contracting sector this year are iimited to the military sector. 


On the other hand, the decline in Oman's and Bahrain's contracting sectors is 
less than that in other Gulf countries, since neither country belongs to 

OPEC and therefore have been less affected by the drop in oil revenues durin; 
1984 and 1985 than the other GCC countries. In fact, the value of contracts 
in both Oman and Bahrain increased noticeably last year. The reason for this 
is that Oman still needs a larger base of infrastructure projects--roads, 
airports, ports, schools and health centers--not to mention a large number 

of rural development projects. Therefore, more contracts can be expected to 
be awarded to contractors in the sultanate over the next 5 years. However, 
this year's drop in oil prices has forced Omani officials to re-examine their 
expenditures on infrastructure projects. Development project expenditures 
during the 1986-90 5-year plan can be expected to increase by only 2.6 percent, 
as compared to previous plans, in which total expenditures amounted to about 
$6.4 billion. 
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The main reason tor the increase in 


the total 


value otf contracts awarded in 


Bahrain during 1985 is the remarkable rise in the value of defense and avia- 


tion contracts. It appears that during 
country does not expect to carry out any 


the 


half of 


major projects 


second 


the Eighties the 


like those which it 


has implemented during the past few years or those which are now under con- 


struction (the Bahrain-Saudi Arabia bridge, the Arab Gulf University, and the 
tourist center at al-Zallaq). Most future construction projects are expected 
to be small to middle-sized projects like the al-Jazirah complex (apartments, 
shopping centers and restaurants) which might cost $48 million, and the head 


office for Gulf Air, which is expected to cost $13.3 million. Such projects 
will range in value from $5 million to $20 million, figures which are not 


attractive to big international contractors 


r 


but which are of interest to 


local contractors. At present the Bahraini government is concentrating on 
housing and industrialization projects, and is asking the private sector to 
play a more effective role in contracting activities in the future. The open- 
ing of the bridge linking Bahrain and Saudi Arabia is expected to help improve 
the general climate for the Bahraini contracting sector 
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The Changing Role of International Contr 


Seventies and Eighties have 


ine 


- a 
acto 


international 


seen the large contracting com- 
panies controlling the Middle Eastern contracting market. statistics prepared 
by the New York-published ENGINEERING NEWS RECOKD, which specializes in con- 
tracting matters, indicate that in 1985, new contracts awarded to the 250 
largest international contracting companies in the Middle East (including the 
Arab North African countries, Iraq and Irar jropped by 15.8 percent compared 
to the year before. They were also much le than the highest level reached 
in 1982, $51.2 billion. 
This drop is inconsistent with the 1.4 percent increase in international con- 
tracts awarded to the big contracting companies, which amounted to $81.6 bil- 
lion last year, after years of continual decline in the overall value 
of international contracts, which had been $129.9 billion in 198l. 
[The American companies had the largest presence in Middle East contracting 
markets during 1985. That year, 26 American companies implemented contracts 


worth $7.8 billion, cr about 36 percent of all international contracts in the 
Middle East, followed by 15 Korean companies whose share amounted to 15.6 c= 
cent of all contracts, or $3.4 billion, and then by 25 Japanese companies 
whose share was 8.8 percent of the total, or $1.9 billion. Turkish companies 
occupied fifth place, with their share of the market amounting tc 4.5 percent, 
or $l billion. 

In the Gulf in particular, the number of jobs done by international contract- 
ing companies has dropped noticeably. The most outstanding indication of 

that is the decline registered by the South Korean companies, which during 


the oil boom of the Seventies had been able to 
contracting market because of their low prices. 
share of the market dropped to /.4 percent, 
to $4.2 billion in 1982, 
carried out in GCC countries that year (See 


dominate most of the region's 
1985 these companies’ 
or about $840 million, as compared 


i T) 
ama 


a figure equivalent to 17.4 percent of all contracts 


lable >) 











The French and West German companies were no luckier than the Korean companies. 
Contracts implemented by French companies dropped from $409 billion in 1984 

to $557 million in 1985, while the German companies’ share of the Gulf contract- 
ing market fell from 7.6 percent in 1983 to 2.3 percent in 1985. 


The increase in defense contracts with the United States helped maintain that 
country's share of the market in 1985. The Gulf is still a profitable market 
for American companies, who received 20 percent of all contracts awarded to 
foreign companies. Meanwhile, Britain was the prime beneficiary of the Gulf 
states’ increased defense expenditures; in 1985 the contracts awarded to 
Britain increased six-fold over 1984, when Britain carried out $5.3 billion 
worth of military contracts in the area. Although most of these contracts 
were concentrated in the defense sector, British contractors and consultants 
were able to ensure several middle-sized civil engineering contracts for them- 
selves. 


Japan was also able to increase its share of the Gulf contracting market, 
from 10.7 percent in 1984 to 16.9 percent in 1985, even though that country 
was unable to compete for defense contracts. 


The Turkish contracting companies entered the Gulf market relatively late in 
the boom years, but have been able to achieve some success, mostly at the 
expense of the Korean companies. Contracts carried out by Turkish contract- 
ors reached their highest level in 1981, when they amounted to $5.535 billion. 
However, they then went into a sharp decline, amoaunting to only $736 million 
in 1985. The largest market for these concractors has been Saudi Arabia, 
where $387 million in new contracts has been awarded to Turkish companies. 


In order to face this stagnation, foreign construction companies have either 
reduced their labor force and sent foreign workers home, or have totally pull- 
ed out of the area. Pressure on these companies increased because of the GCC 
countries’ prevailing tendency to encourage local contractors. This trend 

has been most obvious in Saudi Arabia, which in the spring of 1983 passed a 
law requiring foreign contractors to subcontract at least 30 percent of all 
their government contracts to local contractors. Amother decree was issued 
restricting road and bridge projects, small or middle-sized buildings, govern- 
ment contracts related to supply, maintenance, operation and transport, and 
other similar activities, to Saudi organizations. All contractors were also 
required to employ local companies to provide services considered essential 

to the kingdom, such as insurance and banking services. 


The Kuwaiti government adopted a similar policy, drafting a law requiring 
foreign companies to subcontract 30 percent of their contracts to local org- 
anizations. However, this law has not yet been passed. Nevertheless, Kuwaiti 
officials are more and more insisting on requiring foreign contractors to 
subcontract up to 40 percent of their contracts to Kuwaiti companies. The 
government has also begun imposing more stringent restrictions on importing 
building materials, and has requested contractors to purchase local products 
whenever possible. 
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As for Qatar and the UAE, both countlies have classified the contractors so 
as to distribute the available jobs to as many contractors as possible, and 
to give more oppertunities to local organizations. The UAE is also working 
on a law giving preference to those contractors awarded government contracts 
who are willing to buy at least 10 percent of their needs from local suppliers. 


Summary 


Over the past two decades, international contractors have played an important 
role, one which is expected to decline over the next few years for two reasons. 
First of all, most of the big infrastructure projects which required the cap- 
abilities and skills possessed by such companies have been completed. Second, 
emphasis has shifted to industry, operation, maintenance, and optimum usage 

of existing installations, with preference L°cing given to qualified local 
contractors w'o can carry out smaller projects more efficiently. 





In the future, new projects will most likely be divided up into several small- 
er projects which can be carried out by local contractors. Also, local con- 
tractors can be expected to dominate public sector contracts in the future, 

as long as such projects do not require special skills unavailable on the lo- 
cal market. Even if a foreign contractor obtains a contract because of his 
special skills, he will be required to enter into a partnership with a local 
contractor and to obtain all his material and equipment from local sources. 

In any case, at present international contractors tend to rely more and more 
on local contractors, because this spreads the risks out better. For example, 
in 1985 Saudi organizations were able to win about 64 percent of all new con- 
struction projects and 83 percent of all road construction projects. 


The Gulf countries have introduced several new measures aitied at improving 
management and controlling project costs. One such measure is to reduce the 
first payment to the contractor to i0 percent of the contract, and another is 
to adhere to budget allocations for contracts. Also, these countries are now 
adopting the accounting methods accepted in most of the world's countries. 
Obviously, the attitude which might be summed up as "finish the job whatever 
it costs" has gone, never to return. Furthermore, government authorities, in 
an attempt to finish projects quickly, would sometimes allow the contractors 
to turn over the projects without fully meeting all the specifications. Now- 
adays this is no longer acceptable to the area's governments, which are insist- 
ing that the contractors fulfil their obligations in the manner specified in 
detail in the contract. Therefore, we find that the area's governments have 
from time to time delayed paying public sector contract installments to sever- 
al contracting companies because these companies had failed to complete the 
projects as required and detailed in the construction contracts. 


Even though the Gulf contracting market has been shrinking, opportunities do 
exist which differ in nature from the projects carried out in the area in 
past years. Private sector activity in the contracting field can be expected 
to increase, as a result of continual governmental encouragement for invest- 
ments in this sector. 











The management of existing projects which need ongoing operation and mainten- 
ance represents a new work opportunity in this area. A contractor who has 
built a project or factory is in a better position than others to negotiate 
for operation and maintenance contracts once construction is completed. On 
top of this, the big contracting companies’ expertise in managing infrastruc- 
ture facilities and contributing to development in general must be utilized. 
Some contractors have begun to realize that management and operation has taken 
the place of contruction in the Gulf contracting market, which has required 
these foreign contractors to provide administrative skills and advanced tech- 
nical resources not only for operating the factories and public facilites, but 
for developing local management capabilities by providing training for the 
people of the country. 


The GCC states’ increased commitment to financing joint projects in member 
States may in the long run be the most encouraging development for the area's 
contracting companies. The latest important development consists o. these 
states' steps to ease the restrictions placed on their bidding systems, so as 
to put the companies operating in GCC countries on an equal footing with local 
companies when it comes to submitting bids for major projects. 
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Table 2. Number of Contracts Granted and the Value of Each Project 
in Gulf Cooperation Council Countries 
(Figures in Millions of US Dollars) 





1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

Saudi Arabia 

Number of Projects 285 294 181 224 225 

Average Value of Each 76.7 93.7 77.3 76.1 49.5 
Kuwait 

Number of Projects 147 155 167 154 144 

Average Value of Each 24.1 35.7 21.7 13.7 15.4 
Bahrain 

Number of Projects 22 30 40 22 13 

Average Value of Each 25.3 12.2 14.2 15.7 33.6 
Qatar 

Number of Projects 52 33 16 54 4] 

Average Value of Each 10.3 28.2 5.7 4.0 3e7 
UAE 

Number of Projects 116 100 66 58 54 y, 

Average Value of Each 22.1 21.1 30.9 30.5 13.1 
Oman 

Number of Projects 80 56 83 63 54 

Average Value of Each 10.2 17.7 15.9 12.0 20.3 
TOTAL NUMBER OF PROJECTS 703 668 553 575 531 
AVERAGE VALUE OF EACH 42.5 56.1 39.1 38.7 29.6 





Sources: Same as for Table l 
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TUNISIA 


COMMUNIST PARTY LEADER DISCUSSES ELECTIONS 
Tunis AL-TARIQ AL-JADID in Arabic i Nov 86 p l, 3 


{Interview with Mohamed Harmel, Communist Party Leader; date and place not 
given; “We Want a Reconsideration of Political Work and Elections” ] 


[Text] [Question] Are you in the Democratic Alliance satisfied with the 
attempt that you made to participate in the elections? 


[Answer] The bold attempt that we made, despite all the difficulties and 
obstacles, was an important and positive political initiative in its gvals, 
import, dimensions, and even in its results that were limited because the 
majority of our lists were canceled and we were prevented from continuing to 
participate out of fear of the consequences of our participation in the results 
and in the political situation after the elections. 


Events have shown that the political basis from which the initiative was 
launched and which created an event was the correct basis, because it was a 
basis of struggle that rejects giving up and works to set into motion the 
national democratic resolutions and to revive movements at all levels in 
conditions in which the decline continues and the authorities almost succeeded 
in silencing every voice and rendering the opposition marginal. 


[Question] What is your opinion of the pretext that says that “participation 
imparts an air of legality and democracy...” 


[Answer] This pretext fell down, since the authorities themselves prevented us 
in a practical sense from participating. The truth is that they did not want 
the opposition to participate, because of their hyper-sensitivity toward every 
differing opinion, especially if it has been propagated in the streets through 
leaflets and meetings, for instance and if it is responsible, constructive, and 
respectful of the law. The authorities have only looked for this “legal, 
democratic air” since the electoral field has been cleared of the majority of 
our lists, especially in the capital, where our list was the only one competing 
with the list of the ruling party. There is no doubt that the ruling party 
feared democratic competition and there is no doubt that our initiative exposed 
the lack of democracy that appeared this time in the nominations phase, whereas 
in 1981 it manifested itself in the results. The danger lies in the dimensions 
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and consequences of this position, which once again blasts political work and 
the credibility of the principle of elections and leaves the field wide open 
for the unknown. 


[Question] By withdrawing, are you taking a position of announcing a boycott? 


[Answer] No. The position of boycotting or, more accurately, of not 
participating (since it is refraining from participating more than it is a 
boycott) and the position of participating differ politically in the analy-is 
of the situation and how it should be confronted. It is true that we agree 
with those who announced their non-participation because of the non-democratic 
tinge and the absence of guarantees, but we disagree with them on how to 
confront the situation. We believed and still do that the best way to confront 
the situation is participation and unified participation or at least trying to 
participate so that we do not let the opportunity of the elections pass by 
without seizing it for the struggle and to set things irto motion, even if it 
is during the nomination phase. 


[Question] Are you able to control the goals of your participation? 


[Answer] Action, then action, and then action! Because without it, we let 
ourselves and the country be passively led. When we decided to participate, we 
already knew that guarantees were lacking (our newspaper was shut down, 
freedoms were restricted, the legitimate unions were under fire, and many of 
those struggling in various movements were the target of abuse, especially in 
their jobs). As for the issue of participation or non-participation, the 
decision cannot be limited to the element of guarantees alone. We are seeking 
guarantees, this is true and necessary, but we cannot wait until guarantees are 
given to us. The second element, which we have mentioned previously, is the 
element of public opinion, the people, and getting them to participate. This 
is the decisive element. We believe that a positive, democratic change will 
not be realized unless public opinion is mobilized and made to participate in 
the battles, even if only partially and even if only in stages, including the 
battle of the legislative elections. We wanted a review of political, 
electoral, and cultural activity and the sacred right to choose 
representatives. However, in view of the conditions of the elections, our goal 
was not electoral in the narrow, immediate sense of the word, because, through 
participating or trying to participate, we wanted to make the public aware of 
the dangers that menace the national and democratic gains and th immediate and 
long-term interests of the people while being aware of the nece ty of giving 
up the tendency to simply observe events. Indeed, our goal was to provide new 
causes for action and struggle for after the elections. 


[Question] What are the results of what you have achieved? 


[Answer] Despite the fact that there was not much money and that the 
authorities prevented us from engaging in political battle in the electoral 
campaign, we achieved some important goals, including, on the one hand, 
exposing the non-democratic tinge and, on the other, imposing certain freedoms, 
even if they are limited and temporary (use of the television and radio and the 
"renewed" recognition of pluralism, inasmuch as the official newspaper has 
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begun to discuss the movements of the opposition, after it had forgotten their 
existence). More important than all this is action, struggle, the abandonment 
of marginalization, and the posture of waiting, and communicating the message 
of action and unified action to portions of the public. 


[Question] What is your opinion of the alliance that was made in the 
presenting of lists? 


[Answer] We would have liked it to be broader. We have no doubt that if 
various groups of the democratic opposition had agreed on participation, 
unified participation, and going beyond narrow opinions among the movements and 
among the independents, even if in Limited circles, it would have been possible 
to engage in a pol’tical battle, the results of which would have been greater 
and more important. 


The electoral alliance with the Progressive Socialist Assembly and the 
independents was a positive and rich experiment and there is more than one 
lesson to be extracted from it. It indicates the importance and vital 
necessity of alliance, an alliance of all the national and democratic forces, 
wherever they are located, including those located outside the opposition, to 
Stop the deterioration and to save the country. 


[Question] Why did you withdraw from the dock just when you hadi procured the 
final voucher? 


[Answer] To protest first of all the canceliation of the majority of our lists 
and even if there was no ambiguity and impropriety concerning the “legality” of 
this cancellation, as if matters were legitimate, and secondly, because our 
participation would have become local and lost its national character if the 
other lists were missing. 


13292/12379 
cso: 4504/61 











TUNISTA 


PROGRESSIVE SOCIALIST ASSEMBLY LEADER ON ELECTIONS 
Tunis AL-TARIQ AL-JADID in Arabic 8 Nov 86 p l, 3 


[Interview with Ahmed Nejib Chabbi, Progressive So: alist Assembly Leader; date 
and place not given: “Conversation with Ahmed Nejib Chabbi”™] 


[Text] [Question] As a democratic alliance, you tried to participate in the 
elections, but you found yourselves in the end in the position of boycotting. 
Are you satisfied, as a democratic alliance and as a progressive socialist 
assembly with your attempt to participate in the elections? Was the soundness 
of boycotting not apparent? Did you not help the regime to conceal a false 
pluarlist appearance in the elections? 


[Answer] I do not think that it can be said that the withdrawal of the 
democratic alliance from the current legislative elections means that it is 
adopting a position of boycott, because there are two kinds of boycotts: a 
boycott on principle because of a lack of belief in the principle of elections 
itself or in their usefulness in the shadow of the current political 
conditions, and a provisional boycott, given the absence of minimum guarantees 
so that the electoral process can take a normal course given the current 
conditions. Participation is the expression of adherence to the principle of 
popular sovereignty by means of general and free elections, despite the 
difficulties that the authorities pose and the pressures that they exercise in 
the current conditions. Participation is the desire to enter into political 
battle not so much with the goal of obtaining seats in the parliament as with 
the goal of galvanizing immobile people and mobilizing democratic forces and 
popular energies in defense of pluralism and democratic gains, and not giving 
up positions without resistance. Thus, participation, as you mentioned in your 
question, is not considered helping the regime, but rather as an embarassment 
to it and a way to force it to respect the law, as we were hoping, or to prove 
once again that the authorities do not respect the rights of the citizen found 
in the constitution and the law that form the pillar and basis of popular 
sovereignty and the source of all legitimacy. 


Thus, our withdrawal from the elections was an observation of the impossivility 
of practicing the electoral right after waging battle, whereas the boycott is 
considered a withdrawal from the electoral battle without offering proof on the 
level of the method of political action. From this angle, our participation 
was the embodiment of our method of popular political action and of entering 
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into battles within the framework of legitimacy and the law, and in rejection 
of the posture of waiting. I also do not think that our participation helped 
the regime to appear in a false democratic light, as you said in your question. 
The regime had to resort to bringing up certain old issues connected with the 
socialist assembly, it being one of the parties participating in the democratic 
alliance, and to impose prison sentences on its functionaries and officials 
because of their participation in these elections. This is what happened on 

22 October 1986 during the peak of the electoral campaign. These trials did 
not divert us from our democratic goals, because we reject being prisoners of 
threats or hostage to them. 


[Question] In comparison with the elections of 1981, the recent elections have 
been characterized by a return to the logic of one party instead of the support 
for pluralism that you wanted. 


[Answer] Indeed, we notice a retreat in the state of freedoms during the 
current legislative elections in comparison with the elections of 1981. [If the 
authorities were forced to falsify the results of the 1981 elections in 
reaction to the extent of popular support for the opposition, at least they 
respected general freedoms to a greater extent at that time. The parties of 
the opposition issued their newspapers, held public meetings, distributed 
announcements, and hung posters with a degree of freedom that we did not enjoy 


during the current election campaign. 


However, despite this tragic regression in the state of freedoms, participation 
had a role, even if limited, in defending democratic gains and in implanting 
pluralism, which expressed itself in many activities and which was covered to a 
certain extent by the national press. The opposition was once again able to 
penetrate, even if only symbolically, the popular media. These were, despite 
their weaknesses and Limitations, gains that are not present in many sister 
countries and countries that are friends. However, the forest should not be 
lost sight of for the trees, as the proverb says. The few remaining freedoms 
should not make use forget the shrinkage of the press, the control, the attack 
on the right to organize and the right of elections. However, freedom is 
taken, not given. This is the meaning of the participation of the democratic 
alliance in the past elections and this is the incentive that will make it 
participate with the same enthusiasm in every future political battle. 


[Question] What is the Socialist Assembly's assessment of the democratic 
alliance and of joint action with the Communist Party and with the 
independents? 


[Answer] The democratic alliance was a valuable opportunity for the Socialist 
Assembly to strengthen its alliance with the Tunisian Communist Party. It is a 
strategic alliance that we think the days will only strengthen and establish 
more firmly. Common action has encouraged the confidence of the struggle and 
the comradeship between the two parties at the level of the responsible people 
struggling on both sides. 


The democratic alliance was also on occasion and a framework at the same time 
for the combatants of both parties to meet the independent combatants, both 
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syndicalists and progressive democrats. Everyone felt on this occasion the 
need to preserve this framework, to broaden it, and to encourage it so that it 
could become an instrument for compelling the struggle to take place at all 
levels and in all sectors for the sake of democratic change, social progress, 
and national liberation. 


Therefore, if the democratic alliance is destined to continue, it will he an 
important element and a step toward a more encompassing national alliance that 
undertakes the tasks of the social and political struggle that are imposed by 
the development of the situation in Tunisia. 


[Question] Do you think that the Tunisian left in this battle and in others 
has demonstrated its ability to play an important role in the political domain 
and to be another alternative to the non-leftist oppositions? 


[Answer] The Tunisian left on the occasion of the electoral campaign moved and 
proved its ability to enter into political battles on the national level, after 
it confirmed its effectiveness in both student and syndicalist activity. This 
is, upon my life, a serious indication of the Tunisian left's ability to leave 
its crisis behind, to transcend its fragmentation, to overcome its internal 
differences, and to appear rejuvenated as a party capable of leading and able 
to participate responsibly in turning the wheel of progress in our country next 
to the non-leftist oppositions. So that the left may return to its former role 
as an engine for cultural, political, and social activity in our country, we 
will work with our comrades in the Communist Party and the syndicalist and 
democratic independents so that the democratic alliance may be firmly 
established and consolidated. 


13292/12379 
CsO: 4504/61 
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ANTI-ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN IN DHI QAR EXAMINED 
Baghdad AL-THAWRAH in Arabic 5 Oct 86 p 4 


[Interview conducted by Basim 'Atiyah: 586 Centers and Public Schools 
Graduated 50,000 Students Last Year") 


[Text] All concerned agencies in the Dhi Qar governorate are exerting 
tremendous efforts to implement the programs of the compulsory illiteracy 
eradication campaign. 


To find out the comprehensive details of the campaign in the governorate, 
AL-THAWRAH interviewed Mr Talib Hashim Manaf, the director of the anti- 
illiteracy campaign in the governorate who reviewed the objectives of the 
campaign emphasizing that it targeted, through its authorized programs, 
the eradication of illiteracy among all those included in the general 
census of population for 1977. At the start of implementation of the 
national comprehensive campaign 116,608 students enrolled in the program. 


Due to the geographic nature of the governorate which is characterized 
by lakes and remote regions, 32 pioneering teachers volunteered to work 
and assume respcnsibility for implementing the campaign and teaching the 
citizens in these areas. 


The local council for illiteracy eradication in the governorate formed an 
important pivot enhancing the march of the campaign through establishing 
and implementing the detailed plans and providing the required necessities 
for study. In addition, the regional councils and the committees which 
were formed in the factories and work places facilitated the implementation 
of the terminology of the campaign and gave it a forward push. 


The director confirmed that 32 centers in the urban areas will be opened 
during the new school year, 6 of which are for males, 24 for females and 
2 for coeds, in the rural areas, it is expected that 185 centers will be 
opened, 14 of which will be for males, 160 for females, and 11 for coeds. 


The number of public schools is 43 in the urban areas and 326 in the 
rural areas. Besides, 9 classes are opened for the English language. 


The number of graduates from the public schools in the last school year 
amounted to 16,886 students in the urban areas and 23,556 students in the 
rural areas. 
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The director added that movement from one region to another, the expansion 
of the housing districts, and the development of new districts led to 
changes in the addresses of some students. 


Lists were prepared for those dropping out of school. The necessary steps 
to correct the situation (through an anti-literacy campaign) were taken 
and implemented as of the first of last October. 


The director assessed the role played by the publicity committee of the 
campaign which implemented more than one expanded special publicity 
program for the campaign. The committee also honored the distinguished 
students ani the distinguished lecturers. 





Concerning the glorious phenomena displayed by the campaign's march, the 
director stated that more than one glorious phenomenon was displayed 
during the campaign's march such as the voluntary action of the education 
supervisors and lecturers to work for free, as well as the free labor 
offered by a number of taxi drivers. Regarding the preparations taken 

by the directorate of illiteracy eradication and the local council for 
illiteracy eradication to resume study in‘the anti-illiteracy centers and 
the public schools in the new school year, the director emphasized that the 
directorate and the agencies concerned with the campaign started early 
their wide-ranging readiness aimed at organizing the means of transporta- 
tion, preparing the lecturers, stationary, the centers, and the public 
schools where all the efforts were consolidated to participate in this 
operation to resume the school year at its predetermined time. 


An information program was prepared for this purpose aimed at exhorting 
the students and explaining to them the importance of enrolling in the 
centers and popular schools to resume their studies and realize their 
ambitions in this educational field that was organized by the leadership 
of the party and the revolution. 


The director of the anti-illiteracy program concluded his remarks by 
emphasizing the continuation of the campaign's march to realize its 
pedagogical, educational, and ideological goals to personify the saying 
of the struggles leader, President Saddam Husayn that "the pen and the 
rifle are but one orifice", and to enhance the comprehensive renaissance 
march of our dear country under the leadership of the leader President 
Saddam Husayn. 


12655/9190 
CSO: 4404/85 
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IRAQ 


REPORTERS OBSERVE SHELLING, FIERCE FIGHTING 
London AL=TADAMUN in Arabic 1-7 Nov 86 pp 19-20 


{Article by Ibrahim al-Barjawi: Reporters Observe Impact of Shelling in 
Baghdad and Fighting in Khanaqin] 


[Text] On the snores of a small lake, where the Mandali River fish gather, 
amidst charming green rolling hills, and vast arable lands irrigated by 

an old water wheel that raises the water from the sparkling river which is 
as quiet as the enchanting nature of the Iraqi Khanaqin region alongside 
the Iranian Qasr-e Shirin region, sat Arab and foreign news and informa- 
tion media correspondents at the table of Staff Brigadier General Tariq 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Hamadani. He is the commander of the combat division 
which is named after Muslim Ibn 'Aqil the messenger of the grandson of the 
prophet (God bless him and grant him salvation), the greatest martyr, 
al-Hudayn Ibn ‘Ali (may peace be upon him). They eat "covered," grilled 
fish according to a special Iraqi recipe, as well as several other types 
of Iraqi food. 


Everything around us was clean and well-organized. The soldiers were 
attired in pressed uniforms, and wore shined shoes as if they had not just 
finished a gruelling battle that lasted for 15 hours, but were returning 
from a vacation with their families. 


While listening to a detailed explanation of the progress of the battle 
from the youthful commander, we could not help noticing the old water 
wheel which was erected by the army itself to irrigate plants and breed 
fish for its food so it would not need plenty of alimentary supplies from 
the command's prosperous stores which are full even though the war is in 
its /th year amidst an economic crisis which is affecting the whole world. 
Our attention was drawn to the water wheel because the containers which 
raised the water from the river and which were attached to the large gear 
of the water wheel were the very shells of bombs which had been exploded 
and emptied of gun powder. The objective of substituting the pails with 
incendiary bombshells is to plant ‘ife and distribute water; this does 

not scare any of us. Its moral was as clear as the Iraqis’ adherence to 
their desire for peace, stability, and progress for their people and the 
people of the world, especially their Iran’ a neighbors whose rulers reject 
all peace initiatives. 
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On the other side of the lake, there was another spark that reflects other 
ideals upheld by the Iraqi fighter, and personified in an !traqi soldier who 
put his rifle aside, took off his shoes, rolled up his sieeves and pants 
legs, and started to scoop up water for ablutions in preparation for the 
afternoon prayer. 


These two illustrations: the water wheel, the fish pond, and the farms, as 
well as the soldier, his rifle, and ablutions clarify the reasons for the 
triumph of the Iraqi soldier in his battles against the soldiers of the 
Iranian regime whom we always observe to be dishevelled and wearing dirty 
clothes. The Iraqi soldier holds the stick well in the middle with an 
iron fist. He knows how to preserve, simultaneously, the duties of the 
flag and the faith. We saw several such illustrations as we covered about 
200 kilometers from Baghdad to this border region. They all indicate the 
determination of the Iraqis to preserve this rule, and its derivatives 
such as simultaneously fighting and building. In the area surrounding the 
border tcwn of Khanaqin, we saw houses which were destroyed by the random 
Iranian shelling, while we witnessed at the same time, newly constructed 
houses, peasants cultivating their land, and shepherds tending their 
flocks. They ignore the enemy's missiles which the Tehran mullahs may 
surprise them with at any moment, which they have recently persisted in 

to avenge their losses in the confrontation battles by shelling civilians 
and unarmed women, children, and the elderly. The latest effects of these 
crimes, that are condemned by the whole world, are still evident for us 

to see in the Basra and Baghdad hospitals. What happened last week to a 
quiet Baghdad district in the region which is famous for being the resi- 
dential area and center for diplomats and foreigners, is a new confirma- 
tion of the brutality of the Tehran regime. The rocket that destroyed an 
intermediate school, a children's nursery, a mosque, a hospital, and 
several secure houses not only resulted in the martyrdom of six peopie 

and more than 60 wounded but its primary result showed on the faces of the 
Arab and foreign diplomats and reporters who visited the impact site of 
the killer rocket and did not hide their displeasure and disapproval of 
this brutality in vengeance against the innocent victims who did not play 
any role in the losses that befell the Iranians. 


However, the Baghdad rocket and the Basra, Khanaqin, and Mandgli missiles 
that hit innocent people were unable to stop the Iraqi civilians' activities 
and diligence in construction and work. Also, the large concentrations 

of Iranian forces and their consecutive attacks on the Iraqi posts at the 
border did not arrest the enthusiasm of the military forces or deter their 


heroism and victories. 


The latest of these victories was the battle of Hill 654 which lies in a 
strategic area controlling the Iraq-Irean border in a region separating 
the sectors of the two famous cities, namely, the Iraqi Khanaqin (the 
center of the Mandali district) and the Iranian Qasr-e Shirin which was 
previously occupied by the Iraqis at the start of the war. 


The Iraqi city is still occupied by its inhabitants who are leading a 
normal life, contrary to the Iranian Qasr-e Shirin which is abandoned 
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because it is controlled by the fire power of Iraqi military post 654. 
That is why the Iranians mobilized, on the eve of October 13-14, an 
augmented brigade--a full brigade enhanced by supplementary force --of 
speckled-uniform fighters, which signifies that they were special commando 
forces, to confront this important strategic site that stretches for 7 
kilometers and lies at a distance of 10 kilometers from Qasr-e Shirin and 
15 kilometers from Khanaqin. At 3:30 am, these forces, whose number 

was estimated at 4000 fighters and supported by armored vehicles and heavy 
artillery, attacked the site. After 5 hours of fierce fighting the Iranian 
forces were able to occupy a part of the site due to the density of their 
fire power and their superiority in numbers, by a ratio of ten to one. 
But, the Iraqis regained the initiative and were able to liberate the 
occupied part of the site after a battle that raged for 14 hours, in 

which the effective arm was army air power (helicopers), heavy artillery, 
and the infantry. According to a statement issued by staff Major General 
"Abd-al-Sattar Ahmad al-Mu'ayyni the commnnder of the second Iraqi army 
within whose military operations’ domain falls the above-mentioned garrison, 
President Saddam Husayn personally directed the battle through his direct 
instructions and orders. This battle was considered one of the most 
important military battles in modern times on the basis of the level and 
intensity of its fire power relative to the smallness of its operational 
area, and to the ferocity and efforts exerted by each of the two parties 
to win the battle. The Iranians wanted to realize, by any means, a 
military victory that would allow them to occupy Iraqi land, however small 
its size, in an attempt ot raise the morale of their armed forces and 
peoples especially after repeated threats of launching the final major 
attack, without achieving any victories, As for the Iraqis, they adhere 
to every inch of their land according to strict orders from President 
Saddam Husayn, regardless of the strategic or military value of that inch, 
in order to defeat the Iranians" goal of occupying Iraqi land even if it 
did not have strategic or military importance. 


As an indication of the ferocity of the fighting in the battle of Hill 
654, suffice it to say that not one Iranian prisoner of war was captured 
by the Iraqis, while there were hundreds of dead Iranians whose corpses 
accumulated at the edge of the above-mentioned hill. According to an 
emphatic statement by staff Major General 'Abd-al-Sattar Ahmad al-Mu'ayyini, 
the Iraqi losses were very limited because they were basically in a 
defensive position and their artillery and jets mowed down the Iranian 
attackers. Major (General al-Mu'ayyini believes that Iran will not be 

able to launch any attacks bigger than this one against any of the front 
lines, and that the fate of any future attack will not be better than the 
repelled attack against Hill 654, because the Iranian people are not 
enthusiastic any more about the war, and their leaders are having 
difficulties in drafting fighters. Major General al-Mu'ayyini also 
believes that the reason for the attack was not only an attempt to occupy 
Iraqi territory to raise the morale of the Iranians, or because of the 
inherent importance of the site, but was also a response to the latest 
Security Council resolution calling for a halt to the war. The attack 

was a sign of rejection of the resolution and an Iranian stand against the 
wishes of the entire international community. 
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In this connection, the Iraqi commander emphasized his country's desire 
for peace, and that it has no ambitions to occupy any Iranian land, while 
indicating the fighting capabilities of the Iraqi army to the extent that 
it can completely raze Iranian cities out of existence. 


Some of the foreign correspondents believe that the unsuccessful attack 
against Hill 654, and its ferocity were only the means to cover up the 
exposure of Iran's claim that its special forces penetrated to a depth 

of 150 kilometers inside Iraqi territory where they blew up the Kirkuk 
petroleum wells, especially after the foreign news correspondents visited 
the oil wells and ascertained their safety, and that they were not subjected 
to any explosions. 


Reuter's correspondent in Iraq told AL-TADAMUN that he used to be an 
employee of the Iraqi Oil Company before its nationalization and that he 
is quite familiar with the Kirkuk oil fields. He stated that when he 
visited the area after Iran broadcasted its statement about blowing up the 
said wells, he found that the wells were still functioning as usual. Je 
even read the meter that registers the operation of pumping the oil into 
pipelines to Turkey, and found it to be functional and registering the 
normal rates. When he broadcasted this information, Iran responded, 
through its broadcasting media by a statement threatening to kill hin, 

and accused him of lying and of being an Iraqi agent. This statement 
impelled the management of the news agency to doubt his information and to 
perform a strict investigation which ultimately revealed the authenticity 
of his stand. This compelled Reuter's to deliver a memorandum to Tehran 
charging the Iranian government with the responsibility for any hostile 
action that its correspondent may be personally subjected to should Tehran 
execute its threats of vengeance against him. 
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JAPAN NOW COUNTRY'S LARGEST ASIAN MARKET 


Jerusalem THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST in English No 42, Oct 86 pp 12-14 


[Article by Dan Halpern] 


[Text ] ith a $1.8-trillion GNP last year, an 
W/:..: $50-billion trade surplus with 
the US, and perhaps the world’s 
best-educated and most motivated work- 
force, Japan is a formidable economic 
and technological power. 

Although international trade has clear- 
ly shifted from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific — ...1ich includes the US, Canada, 
and Mexico, and currently accounts for 
over 65% of world GNP — Israeli industry 
only recently discovered the Far East. 
Japanese-market penetration is difficult 
for all foreign companies, but especially 
for Israeli firms. 

According to Israel’s Central Bureau 
of Statistics, total Israeli exports to 
Japan during 1984 stood at $189.6 
million, while imports from that country 
reached $190.4 million. Estimates for 
1985 show a 13.4% increase in Isracli 
exports and a 14% drop in imports from 
Japan. Diamonds were a _ whopping 
77% of Israel’s 1984 exports to Japan, 
with chemicals, foodstuffs, electronics, 
precision instruments, and other high- 
technology items composing the re- 
mainder. 

Japan is by far Israel’s largest Asian 
market, accounting for 70% of its imports 
from the continent and 40% of its ex- 
ports there. But Israel contributes only 
0.01% of Japan’s $12.9 billion in exports 
to the Middle East, and only 0.007% 
of its imports from the region, which 
stood at $30.2 billion in 1985. These 
Statistics, however, exclude trade con- 
ducted through third-party countries. 


Continental divide 

Despite modern telecommunications, 
Japan remains far from Israel geographi- 
cally, culturally, and politically. Israel’s 
extensive trade with the US and Western 
Europe has developed because of strong 
political and cultural ties (including the 
large Jewish communities in these coun- 
tries). By contrast, basic Jewish -- and 
Israeli — concepts have not become 
part of the Japanese consciousness. 

According to Prof. Muramatzo, inter- 
national-relations lecturer at Tskuba 
University, most Japanese did not even 
think about Israel until the 1960s, 
which saw the Eichmann trial in Jeru- 
salem, the release of Holocaust docu- 
mentaries, and the 1967 war. “As a result 
of the Six-Day War,’ Muramatzo em- 
phasizes, “Moshe Dayan and the kibbutz 
becaine popular Israeli symbols for the 
Japanese.” 

1973 and the Yom Kippur War forced 
Japanese policy makers to make diffi- 
cult decisions. Prof. Muramatzo ex- 
plains: “Japan entered World War II 
partly because of the US oil embargo, 
»and it accepted the Potsdam declaration 
based on the oil shortage. To understand 
the Japanese government’s caution since 
World War II, and especially since the 
1973 Arab oil embargo, one must recog- 
nize that Japan’s politicians and econo- 
mists, haunted by the oil crisis, have 
chosen a pro-Arab stance.” 

Japan imports some 90% of its energy. 
Last year, for example, 71.6% of its 
crude-oil imports came from the Middle 
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East. Although the recent oil-price 
drop has reduced the pressure somewhat, 
Hirokazu Hayashi, director of the Middle 
East Office in Japan’s Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry (MITI), 
affirms that the Arab boycott remains 


a powerful influence on Japanese policy. 

Rikuo Sato, deputy foreign-news 
editor for Mainichi (Japan’s third-largest 
daily, with an 8.5-million circulation), 
feels that the Arab-Israeli conflict will 
strain the Japan-Israel relationship until 
there’s peace in the Middle East and 
Japan no longer requires oil imports 
from the Gulf states. “In the mean- 
time,” Sato suggests, “‘private companies 
can develop trade. The political relation- 
ship can follow. Both countries need 
not agree with each other vis-a-vis the 
Middle East; they need only tv under- 
stand each other’s reasons for its stand. 
We must accept a distorted bilateral 
relationship.” 

Sato points to Japan’s participation 
in the US-sponsored Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI). “As with the SDI, 
direct Japanese government involvement 
is unnecessary since private firms can 
trade with Israel just as they can partici- 
pate in the SDI.” 

Yet it will be extremely difficult for 
Israel to expand significantly its trade 
with and investment in Japan, mainly 
because Japan’s nine dominant trading 
companies have enormous contracts with 
several Middle Eastern countries. 


Jacob Fass, economic-affairs counselor 
at the Israeli Embassy in Japan, feels that 
because the large trading companies are 
most susceptible to Arab pressures, the 
best Japanese partners for Israeli firms are 
small and medium-sized companies with 
annual turnovers between $50 million 
and $100 million. 


Making inroads 

Isracli industrialists who have failed 
to penetrate the Japanese market are 
not alone. American and kuropean 
firms have also found it exccedingly 
difficult to make inroads. Communi- 
cation is perhaps the greatest obstacle. 
Jacob Hauszmann, managing director of 
Koor Intertrade (Asia) Ltd. (Koor Indus- 
tries’ Japanese marketer), describes the 
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cultural gap as among the most difficult 
to bridge. ‘Although some Japanese may 
understand English, complete understand- 
ing involves breaking down a complex 
cultural barrier.” 

Business gurus, such as Ezra Vogel 
and Peter Drucker in the US, have written 
volumes on Japan’s industrial structure 
and business strategy. Japanese top 
management, for example, does not 
dictate policy, but rather persuades 
middle management to agree. Group 
harmony is paramount, virtually prevent- 
ing radical change. And whereas Western 
society tends to be target-oriented, with 
a short-term view aimed at immediate 
results, Japanese society tends to be 
process-oriented , emphasizing appearances 
and methods as well as results, and 
always focusing on long-term objectives. 

Foreigners frequently come to Japan 
without realizing that achieving consensus 
can take a long time. However, once a 
decision has been made, Japanese firms 
can implement it very quickly. 

Scitex is among the most successful 
Isracli companies in Japan today, with 
sales exceeding $10 million. General 
manager David Rosen has devised the 
“three Ps” of the Japanese market. “The 
first P is product. The product must be 
superior in quality, price, etc., to any 


other available in Japan. The special 
relationship between buyer and seller - 
in which the buyer is ‘king’ — is based 
on trust and reliability. Without a good 
product, this relationship is impossible. 
“The second P is presence. To provide 
service, training, follow-up, product up- 
grading, and technical assistance, a firm 
must have a corporate, business, product, 
and personal presence in Japan. Pres- 
ence means long-term local-market com- 
mitment. The key is choosing an ap- 


- propriate local representative. 


“The third P is perseverance. It takes 
a long time to do business in Japan and 
to understand your limitations there. 
Japanese society is modern but not 
Western. One must not confuse the 
two.” 

Scitex operated a liaison office in 
Tokyo during most of its 10 years in 
Japan. In July 1985, to market its graphics 
systems the firm established Nihon- 








Scitex with Toyo Ink, one of Japan’s 
largest ink companies (with a $700- 
million annual turnover). 

Says Yoav Chelouche, Scitex’s mar- 
keting vice-president: “As our sales 
reached critical mass (in client terms), 
we realized that we needed a good 
technical base in Japan for systems 
testing and assembly. To expand our 
market share, we had to become more 
‘Japanese’. And we felt that the joint 
venture would attract more top-level 
executives and technical talent.” 

Rosen stresses Japan’s significance: 
“Japan is a market Israelis can’t afford 
to ignore; the potential is huge, as are 
the risks. If a product is truly worthy, 
every effort should be made to promote 
it. Otherwise, don’t waste your time: 
Japan is too tar, too expensive, and too 
time-consuming.” 

Biotechnology is among Japan’s most 
important growth industries. In Novem- 
ber 1985, Orgenics, a Yavne-based 
Israeli biotechnology firm, launched a 
venture with Takara Shuzo, a large 
Japanese fermenter. Takara controls over 
70% ot Japan’s tesiviction-enzyme market. 

K. Shinoda, managing director of 
Banpoh Trading Co. Ltd., Orgenics’s 
Japanese representative, and the man 
who brought Takara and Orgenics to- 
gether, adds another crucial element to 
the success formula. Quoting A. Miyazaki, 
chairman of the Asahi Chemical Com- 
pany, Shinoda says that the best partners, 
especially in such emerging growth sectors 


as biotechnology, should recognize the 
risks associated with investment in new 
industries, which are not always im- 
mediately profitable. 

Shinoda divides the biotechnology 
industry into hardware, such as bio- 
reactors for cell cultures; software, like 
computer design of protein DNA syn- 
thesis; and wetware, such as chemical 
modifications. He feels that Japan is 
advanced in hardware and software but 
weak in wetware, on which Orgenics 
concentrates. “Israeli companies strongest 
in wetware — and software — are most 
promising here,” he counsels. 

Raw, processed, canned, and frozen 
foods constitute another growth market. 
Jacob Hauszmann expects increased de- 
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mand for fresh and frozen food items. 


“Health requirements are much stricter 
here than in the US,” he warns. “And 
packaging is crucial. Nonetheless, Israeli 
tood manufacturers meeting the stringent 
local requirements will find Japan an 
attractive market.” 

If Israelis adapt to Japanese market 
demands, Hauszmann theorizes, “they 
wil’ increase Israeli exports, and they'll 
raise their standards and capabilities, and 
hence their competitiveness in other 
markets.” 


Public relations 


Japanese businessmen, bankezs, and 
trade officials have almost no information 
about Israeli industry or high technology. 
Yukah Kawamura, editor-in-chief of 
Nikkei Business (one of Japan’s largest 
and most influential business magazines), 
visited Israel for two weeks last year 
and was especially impressed with the 


easy information and personnel flow 
among industry, academia, and the 
military. “We lack this in Japan,” he 
States. 

Kawamura believes bilateral trae 
possibilities are growing. “Japan realizes 
that it must open up its import markets 
and begin reducing its global trade 
imbalance. Innovative, competitive Israeli 
exports should rise. The big challenge 
is public relations. Japanese businessmen 
still do not receive regular information 
about Israeli technology.” 

To fill this information vacuum, 
Prof. Hideo Itokawa founded the Japa- 
nese Technion Society. By March 1986, 
the society boasted 82 members, and is 
now expected to have reached 100. 

A leading Japanese scientist, Prof. 
Itokawa, 73, has received virtually 
every scientific and technical prize in 
Japan. He first visited Israel and the 
Technion only in 1983, but he has 
already led three delegations to the 
country. He hopes to establish a perma- 
nent office in Jerusalem to promote 
bilateral joint ventures. 

A Japanese Friends of the Weizmann 
Institute group is also being set up 
to increase awareness of Israeli R&D 
and technological innovation. 

Israel’s public relations, however, are 
not restricted to high tech. Cultural 
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exchanges take place regularly. For 
example, a retrospective exhibit of 15 
Israeli artists opened recently at a Tokyo 
gallery, the Inter-Kibbutz Dance Troupe 
will present 10 performances this month, 
and the Israel Symphony Orchestra 
will perform in Japan through 1988. 
Raphael Elimelech, Israel’s economic 


affairs counselor in Japan during 1980- 
85, outlines a two-pronged strategy for 
successfully penetrating the Japanese 
market, assuming that establishing ap- 
propriate contacts is the main hurdle. 
Elimelech feels that the Israeli govern- 
ment should focus on raw materials, 
including diamonds and food, and highly 
innovative, sophisticated high-tech prod- 
ucts, and invite Japanese buyers to Israel 
and send Israeli exporters to Japan. 
Of some 15,000 registered trading com- 
panies in Japan, he adds that “perhaps 
500 mid-sized international trading com- 
panies with minimal Arab contacts can 
develop business fast,”’ 

Elimelech also recommends that Israeli 
firms employ specialized consulting groups 
to establish initial contacts and maintain 
rclationsnips. Engaging such an organi- 
zation — wnich understands Japanese 
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society, industry, and marketing chan- 
nels — can be much less expensive than 
similar in-house services. Elimelech states 
that “if a company is large enough, and 
can devote sufficient resources, it can 
develop its own marketing channels. 
But companies choosing such a path 
must dedicate much time and money.” 

Many Israeli firms haven’t mastered 
marketing. The past few years have seen 
considerabie ineptitude, poor planning, 
primitive packaging, and general sales 
and marketing failures. 

Max Livnat, deputy director-general 
and director of the Foreign Trade Adminis- 
tration in Israel’s Ministry of Industry 
and Trade, insists that “international 
marketing remains Israeli firms’ weakest 
puint. Israeli manufacturers must realize 
that effective marketing requires great 
investment in time, effort, and money, 
as well a longer-term view ot market 
development and business strategy.” 

Ya’acov Cohen, Israel’s ambassador to 
Japan, concludes that “Israeli industrial- 
ists must make the effort here. If they 
are trustworthy and their products 
meet the highest quality and precision 
standards, they will tind a huge market 
in Japan.” ®@ 





RUBINSTEIN APPOINTED CABINET SECRETARY 


Jerusalem THE JERUSALEM POST in English 3 Nov 86 p 2 


[Text ] 
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The cabinet yesterday approved 
the appointment of Elyakim Rubin- 


stein; until last week: the political : 
minister. in the Israel:.Embassy in- 


Washington, as the new cabinet 
secretary, succeeding Yossi. Beilin, 
who has moved to the Foreign Minis- 
try as political director-general. 

Rubinstein, who as legal adviser in 
the Foreign Ministry was a protege 
of Moshe Dayan when he was fore- 
ign minister in the first Begin gov- 
ernment, immediately took up his 
duties, meeting the diplomatic cor- 
respondents and briefing them after 
the cabinet session. 

Much of yesterday’s cabinet ses- 
sion was devoted to a survey of the 
country’s agriculture by Agriculture 
Minister Arye Nehamkin and to a 
report of security matters by De- 


fence Minister Rabin. 

The cabinet also approved the 
appointment of Aluf David 
Maimon, who is retiring from the 
IDF, as the new Prisons “ervice 
Commissioner. 

Finance Minister Moshe Nissim 
and Health Minister Shoshana 
Arbeli-Almoslino briefed the 
cabinet on the end of the nurses’ 
strike and on the terms on which the 
dispute had been resolved. 
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ECONOMY IN OCCUPIED TERRITORIES DESCRIBED 


Jerusalem THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST in English No 


[Text ] 





This excerpt is based on an economic 
survey of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip from 1984 to 1986, 
prepared by the Special Economic 
Unit of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Develop- 
ment. 


The territories’ economic development 
is determined by: 

1. Their resources, economic structure, 
and local development. Currently, no 
institutions exist to plan and steer pro- 
ductivity and transform the region 
into a self-sustaining economy. 

2. Israeli civil administration, which 
regulates economic and other activity 
within the territories. By mid-1984, of 
1,950 military orders (including 
amendments) issued in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip, some 935 directly 
affected such economic matters as 
taxation, customs, banking, insurance, 
agriculture, and labor. Israel’s gencral 
policy is summarized officially as * 
no development [in the territories] 
initiated by the Israeli government, 
and no permits will be given for 
expanding agriculture or industry 
[there] which may compete with the 
state of Israel.”’ 

3. Israeli economic developments affect- 
ing the area indirectly. For example, 
whcn the Israeli economy is booming, 
the territories benefit; during a re- 
cession, the region also suffers. 

4. Arab nations’ — especially oil-produc- 
ing regions’ —- economies. The terri- 
tories have always maintained tra- 
ditional economic links with these 
nations, although since 1967 movement 
of goods, people, and funds has been 
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restricted; nevertheless, territorial mi- 
grants have continued working for 
Arab oil-producing nations. Arab and 
Palestinian aid and government em- 
ployees’ salaries, among other trans- 
fers, have also boosted the regional 
economy. But the present crisis facing 
the Arab states has reduced demand 
for imported labor and for the termri- 
tories’ agricultural and industrial com- 
modities (especially in Jordan), and 
has decreased unilateral transfers. 


The Israeli civil administration has 


regulated economic activity in the terri- 


tories since 1967. This body is guided by 
the Israeli government and strives to 
maintain at least minimal order in the 
territones’ economic affairs, with no 
explicit commitment to advancing eco- 
nomic interests; to ensure that the 
regional economy corresponds with Israeli 
policy and legislation; and to safeguard 
Israel’s economy. 


GDP 

The relatively weak indigenous pro- 
ductive capacity and increasing reliance 
on “net factor income from abroad”’ (i.e., 
mainly from territory residents employed 
in Israel, but also from Palestinians work- 
ing in Arab countries) figure prominently 
in the territories’ economy. The gross 
domestic product’s (GDP) contribution 
to gross national product fell from 75% 
in 1981 to 73% in 1983, reaching an all- 
time 70% low in 1984. A decade of high 
to moderate GDP growth was followed 
by declining GDP, with 2.9% growth in 
1980-81 and -0.4% in 1983-84. 1984 
GDP amounted to $1.08 billion, the 
same as in 1980. 
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Agriculture and _ trade;iransport/per- 
sonal services, the two largest sectors, 
caused the decline. Together, these 
sectors’ GDP contribution fluctuated 
between 58% and 63% during 1978-84. 
Agriculture’s share in GDP dropped from 
32% in 1978 to 28% in 1984, while that 
of trade/transport/personal services rose 
from 26% to 53% — although this sector’s 
average annual growth has slowed since 
1980-81, with no structural diversi- 
fication permitting redeployment to 
other sectors. Meanwhile, during 1978-84, 
industry's share in GDP alternated 
between 7% and 9% (but with sustained 
growth), with construction, 16-17% (al- 
though it contracted recently), and public 
services, 13-16%. 


Income sources 

Declining GDP in the territories is 
further highlighted by examining gross 
private income (GPY). GDP fell from 
70% of GPY in 1978 to 58% in 1983, 
rising to 66% in 1984. Government and 
private transfers have contributed a fairly 
constant 1% and 5%, respectively. Factor 
income expanded from 23% in 1978 to 
34% in 1983, then shrank to 28%, or 
$470 million, in 1984. Significantly, 
taxes and other government transfers in- 
creased the GPY proportion in factor 
income from 6% in 1978 to over 11%, or 
$185 million, in 1984: equal to more 
than double the foreign transfers, 11 
times Israeli government and Palestinian 
local authorities’ transfers, and 17% of 
GDP. 

Factor income declined sharply in 1984 
to 28%, from 34% in 1983 — the first 
contraction since territorial labor shifted 
to Israel in the mid-1970s. Private foreign- 
transfer income dropped similarly. These 
developments could reflect Israeli and 
Arab recessionary influences on the 
territories. Whereas GDP manifested this 
trend through output stagnation, by 1984 
no absolute production decline was 
discernible. In fact, GDP rose from $930 
million in 1983 to $1.08 billion in 1984. 
These developments seem to link de- 
creased job opportunities in Israel and 
abroad with greater domestic production 
— indicating a certain local economic 
dynamism, represented by high industrial 
growth in 1983-84. Thus, employment 
outside ihe territories may stifle long- 
term economic development, given that 
no central organization exists to ration- 
alize migratory costs/benefits. This re- 
gion’s local production is also handi- 
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capped by resource and labor transfers to 
Israel. 


Resource use 


The territories’ resource constraints 
are indicated by comparing GDP with 
private consumption, which has grown 
by an average of 3% annually and has 
accounted for 56-61% of resource use 
since 1978. Thanks to wage income from 
Israel and abroad and transfers, local 
production capacity can support high 


private consumption. Since 1978, con- 
sumption has exceeded GDP, by 3% 
during 1980, a strong economic year, and 
by 14% by 1984. 

‘These data suggest that relatively large 
private consumption is commonplace in 
the territories. Since 1979, however, 
per-capita private consumption has risen 
increasingly slowly. From 2% average 
annual increases in 1979-80, per-capita 
consumption grew 0.8-1.1% in ensuing 
years, climbing by 0.9% in 1983-84. 

The termritories’ economy is compar- 
able to other countries’ per-capita GDP? 
In 1982, while annual per-capita GDP 
was $867 ($1,032 in the West Bank and 
only $610 in the Gaza Strip), it was far 
behind Israel ($6,086), the world average 
($2,399), Jordan ($1,109), all developing 
countries ($893), and Lebanon ($970). 
It was only slightly higher than Egypt 
($721), Morocco ($678), and the least 
developed Arab countries. By 1984, 
per-capita GDP had fallen to $848 
for all territories, primarily due to the 
Gaza Strip’s per-capita GDP dip to $555. 
Even when adding external income to 
GDP, per-capita GNP was $1,214 in 1984. 

Gross capital formation (GCF) has 
remained relatively low, with its resource- 
use share declining from 16% in 1978 
to 14% in 1984. Most recently, average 
annual GCF was —6% in 1983 and 
1984. 

Since 1978, private-sector investment 
has constituted almost 90% of overall 
GCF, but its real value fell by 6% from 
1978 to 1984. This reflects a capital- 
goods investment decline, while building 
and construction outlays remained steady: 
80% of private-sector investment has 
been in residential construction, to 
meet housing requirements, hedge in- 
flation, and reduce land expropriations 
— despite high 17% property taxes and a 
15% value-added tax. Israeli government 
investment has not offset lower GCF, 
nor have any incentives been created 














to attract investment in productive . 


sectors. The increase in the _ public- 
sector share of GCF, from 13% in 1978 
to 19% in 1984, can be atiributed mainly 
to recent, extensive road and electricity 
work related to Israeli settlement in the 
territories. This sector’s 5% share of GDP 
in 1984 was very low considering the 
territories’ present need to_ increase 
their productive base. 


Balance of payments 


The territories’ growing dependence 
On external resources to augment their 
income is ampl, illustrated by their 
balance of payments (BOP). In 1984, 
the territories sustained a $96-million 
goods-and-services deficit due to a $384- 
million trade deficit, which was only 
partially cushioned by a $288-million 
services surplus. These figures correlate 
with the $36-million BOP deficit rise in 
1983-84, mostly due to $689 million in 
1984 imports. Israeli wage income ac- 
counted for 94% of the services surplus 
since 1982. In fact, 48% of the total 
goods/services deficit in 1984 was offset 
by wage-income credits. However, even 
these items plunged by over $70 million 
during Israei’s 1984 recession. That 
same year, a $92-million transfer surplus 
— including Palestinian, Jordanian, and 
other international grants and loans, 
Jordanian government wages to West 
Bank employees, and migrant wages — 
though lower than previous transfers, 
also helped cushion the BOP deficit. 
The $147-million deficit with Israel in 
1984 rose by half, to $219 million in 
1985, due primarily to an $80-million 
Israeli wage-income dip caused by salary 
erosion and construction cutbacks. 


Trade 


The territories’ economic lifeline is 
their long-standing international trade 
links. Historically, the West Bank has 
supplied certain commodities and manu- 


factured goods — such as olives, olive 
oil, and soap — to guaranteed foreign 
markets. Similarly, the Gaza Strip 


established European and more re- 
cently, Arab. —- markets for citrus prod- 
ucts. After 1967, this pattern was basi- 
cally maintained: Israel conducted an 
open-bridges policy, allowing territories’ 
foreign trade, although transportation 
and storage, marketing, distribution, 
Israeli customs duties, and formalities 
in moving goods are considerable. Specific 
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regulations also govern trade with Israel: 
Israeli exports to the territories are 
unrestricted, while several regional com- 
modities may not be exported to Israel. 
Further, most Israeli links with the 
territories’ industrial exports center on 
labor-intensive textile and clothing, which 
are profitabiy subcontracted to the re- 
gion; these products are returned to 
Israel in partial or finished form, without 
the growth that can otherwise accrue 
to the local economy from production 
investment. 

In 1984, the terntories exported 
$316 million worth of industrial and 
agricultural goods: two-thirds to Israel, 
and the balance to Jordan and other 
countries. During that year, 54% of the 
territories’ exports to Israel were in- 
dustrial goods, but only 8% were agri- 
cultural products. About 3% of these 
exports were non-military items, al- 
though Israel exports an average of 16% 
— dropping to i3% in 1984 - to the 
territories, one of Israel’s largest non- 
military export markets after the US. 
The territories cannot influence this 
factor, and little or no quality/quanti- 
ty control is exerted on goods entering 
the territories to safeguard local agri- 
cultural or other production interest. 

Israei’s dominance of the territories’ 
export capabilities is countered partially 
by the region’s selling 22% of its in- 
dustrial exports to Jordan and 14% of 
its agricultural exports to/through that 
country (down from 23% in 1978). 
Normally, this would be considered 
good; but industry does not contribute 
to GDP substantially, and most industrial 
exports are linked to Israeli production. 


Although industry accounted for 7% 


of GDP. in 1984, industrial exports 
constituted 25% of GDP that year. 
This situation arises from the territories’ 
low industrial value added, which de- 
creases this sector's GDP share, and their 
higher industrial-export value, reflecting 
locally manufactured goods’ value and 
the large proportion of semi-manu- 
factured goods subcontracted tor local 
finishing. 

After increasing steadily until 1981, to 
$664 million, imports began to drop, 
recovering briefly in 1983 but retreating 
to $620 miilion in 1984. The territories’ 
trade deficit grew by an annual average of 
6-8%; by 1984 it stood at $384 million. 
The 1984 deficit with Israel was even 
larger: $424 million. Its trade surplus 





with Jordan has helped alleviate the 
territories’ burden. However, even this 
surplus may have peaked, stabilizing at 
$90 million in 1983 and 1984, after 
naving reached $116 million in 1982. 


Employment in Israel 


Migrant labor contributes significantly 
to national income; this phenomenon 
is not uncommon internationally or 
regionally, nor is it necessarily negative: 
carefully channeled, this income can 
induce growth in a labor-surplus economy 
struggling to develop its potential. 

In 1970, 21,000 Palestinians, or 12% 
of the labor force, worked in Isrzel; by 
1979, 74,000 Palestinians, or 35% of the 
labor force, commuted to Israel; by 
1984, however, these figures peaked: 
90,000 Palestinians, or 37% of the 
region’s employees, found work in 
Israel. 

Recently, this labor force's increased 
growth has outstripped population 
growth. In 1983-84, while the population 
grew by less than 3%, the labor force 
grew by 5%; thus, some 12,000 new jobs 
are now required each year. By 1984, 
unemployment in the territories climbed 
to 2.9%; by the first half of 1985, the 
rate rose to 3.7%, with some 9,000 
residents unemployed, mainly because of 
decreased labor migration to Arab coun- 
tries, followed by a locai recession. The 
territomes’ economy, dependent on ex- 
ternal demand for output and labor, 
provides no alternatives. 

Agricultural labor has also declined 
sharply, employing from 39% of the total 
labor force in 1970 to 32% in 1975 and 
under 25% in 1984, due to competing 
Israeli agricuitural markets and higher 
wages in non-agricultural sectors. While 
other local employment grew steadily in 
the 1980s, by 1984, 16% of labor was 
directly linked to subcontracting Israeli 
goods, 10% to construction, and over 
48% to such sectors as public services and 
commerce. 


Therefore, due to the Israeli re- 
cession, these sectors’ employment has 
fallen recently. 

West Bank and Gaza Strip workers 
differ in their migration patterns: many 
West Bank workers are employed in 
construction while more Gaza Strip 
migrants work in agriculture, trade, and 
services. Most industrial workers come 
frem Nablus and Ramallah. Thirty- 
two percent of all resident workers are 
emploved in white-collar professions, 
versus 5% of the migrant labor force. 
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About 61% of migrants seeking work 
outside the termtones maintain house- 
holds of seven or more; some 55% of 
Gaza Strip migrants are their family’s 
sole support. Over 35% of West Bank 
migrants also cultivate a farm. 


Main sectoral developments 

Immediate prospects for the territories’ 
economy are largely determined by 
agriculture, which remains central to 
domestic production: it is a major export 
item and foreign-exchange earner, em- 
ploying residents and absorbing redun- 
dant labor dumnng recessions. It also 
provides important raw materials for 
some of the territories’ main industrial 
branches (olive oil, soap, and leather), 
but it is still uncertain whether agri- 
culture can realize its industrial potential 
through such areas as food processing. 
While agricultural output, value, and 
productivity grew throughout the 1970s, 
agriculture’s contributions have begun to 
decline, mostly because of the Israeli 
authorities’ attempts to shelter Israeli 
farmers through such measures as pro- 
duction quotas on the most lucrative 
Palestinian crops. Additional obstacles, 
such as a lack of marketing facilities, 
credit, or subsidized inputs, and high 
water costs, further weaken local pro- 
ducers. 

Agriculture's decline is manifest in 
several indicators: cultivated area 
mostly for vegetabies, melons, and citrus 

decreased from 160,057 hectares 


in 1982 to 158,480 in 1984. That same 
year, total agricultural wholesale output 
reverted to its $385-million 1981 ievel, 
with olives and non-citrus fruit suffering 
from particularly poor rainfall in 1984 — 
their value fell from $47 million to $28 
milion and from $56 million to $39 
milion, respectively. While net farming 
income rose in 1982, it dipped in 1983 to 
close to its $303-million 1981 level, 
crashing to $249 million in 1984. Pro- 
ductivity, measured by output value per 
agriculture employee, reflected this re- 
gression. From $10,500 output per 
employee in 1980, that level rose and fell, 
reaching $10,200 in 1984. 

Industry has not altered greatly, nor 
have its external links: changed, main- 
taining small-scale production units. It is 
labor-intensive but absorbs relatively few 
of the total emploved; its output is low, 
with no high tech. 


The territories’ well-established mar- 
kets include textile and leather sub- 
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contracting for Israeli firms; territory- 
produced building materials; liquid-mar- 
garine, olive-oil, soap, and construction- 
stone exports to Jordan: and local olive- 
oil, soap, paper, cigarette, and food sales. 
Intraterritorial (West Bank and Gaza 
Strip) industrial and agricultural trade 
is minimal. 

The downturn in Israc! and other 
regional economies has begun to affect 
the territories industrial sector. Monthly 
industrial revenue averaged some $9.2 
million in 1984 in the West Bank and 
$3.3 million in the Gaza Strip. But in 
the first half of 1985, this index fell 
from a base of 100 in mid-1984 to 95 
in the first quarter, rising to 101 by 
mid-1985. This decline hit food and 
beverages, leather, wood, and building 
products hardest. In the Gaza Strip, the 
index plunged to 78 by mid-1985. Gaza’s 
subcontracted textile and clothing branch, 
with the greatest monthly output, wit- 
nessed a 40% revenue plummet in 
1984-85, 8 





ISRAEL 


NATIONAL ENERGY PLAN OUTLINED 
Jerusalem THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST in English No 42, Oct 86 pp 4-7 


[Excerpts from paper presented by Moshe Shachal, Energy and Infrastructure 
Minister, and Dr P. Glueckstern, ministry's chief scientist at 13th World 
Energy Conference in Cannes, October 5-11, 1986] 


[Text ] srael, which imports more than 97% of tts ener- 
gy, spent approximately 7% of its GNP on 
imported energy in 1985, reflecting a substantial 
improvement since 1980 (approximately 11%). 

Rising crude-oil prices in international markets be- 
tween 1973 and 1980 had a substantial impact on 
Israel’s balance of payments. The proportion of oil in 
overall Israeli imports, in current US dollars, rose 
from some 5% in 1970 to 7% in 1973, 17% in 1976, 
and 27% in 1980. In 1983, by contrast, this figure 
dropped to about 19% due to falling international 
prices and a gradual transition to coal. 

The major objective of Israel’s energy system is to 
effect the greatest possible reduction in 1) energy 
costs and 2) Israel’s dependence on imported ener- 
gy. Accordingly, the Ministry of Energy concentrates 
on streamlining purchase, storage, production, and 
consumption. The Ministry has concurrently drawn 
up a pro-conservation policy, which includes con- 
version to such less costly energy sources as coal, 
as weil as usage of indigenous energy sources. 


The Energy Policy 

/ The government’s major energy objective is to 
develop the system so as to ensure sufficient, reliable, 
timely energy supply to the right places and at a 
minimal cost, guaranteeing efficient energy use in 
production and consumption. Pursuant to this 
objective, the government has adopted the following 
policy lines: 
A) Price policy involves 

1) controlling prices of energy products and 
services; 
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2) consumer prices constituting marginal cost to 
the economy; 

3) taxation or subsidization designed to respond 
to external production and consumption 
factors (e.g., air pollution) unreflected in finan- 
cial cost; and 

4) use of clear-cut price formulas to reduce uncer- 
tainty. 

B) Demand management consists of an aggressive con 
servation policy based on 
1) consumer price costs; 

2) information dissemination (surveys, prototype 
installations, etc.); and 

3) financial and administrative incentives (setting 
standards, legislation) for factories to convert 
to law-giving technologies. 

C) Structural change, under which government policy 
aims to introduce greater structural efficiency in 
the energy sector by 
1) encouraging energy companies to invest capital 
rein, taking attendant risks and assured 

chances for profit into account; and 

encouraging competition in energy-resource 
supply, with due consideration for political, 
economic, and defense constraints. 


Le) 


D) Availability and reliability include ensuring an 
optimal reliability/cost ratio in the supply of 
energy service; setting energy-source availability 
and energy-inventory size; differentiating and de- 
centralizing imported sources and indigenous 
development. 

E) Environmental quality is regarded by government 
policy as important in energy-system development. 

F) Research and development: Ministry policy sup- 
ports the construction of prototype installations 
for the exploration and economic assessment of 
the potential of local energy aiternatives (e.g., oil 
shale, solar ponds, wind turbines, etc.). 


Projection of Energy Demand in the Year 
2000 

Electricity: Based on the aforementioned macro- 
economic parameters, electricity demand was pro- 
jected by the Technion’'s input-to-output model, the 
econometric models produced by the Israel Electric 
Corporation (IEC) and the Ministry of Energy, and 
Tel Aviv University’s equilibrium model. The results 
obtained upon every variation of the macrocconumic 
parameters indicate a 3.1-5.7% increase per annum. 
Within this range, a sub-range of 3.4-+4.6% per annum 
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has been selected for system planning. On this basis, 
demand in the year 2000 will be between 23 billion 
and 27.3 billion kilowatt-hours. 

Primary energy: Concurrent running of the Tech- 
nion’s input-to-output model and other models indi- 
cates that total energy demand in the year 2000 will 
total 13.6 million to 15.2 million tons of oil equiva- 
lent (TOE), corresponding to an energy-elasticity 
index of 0.75-0.95. The lower figures in this range 
appear realistic if comprehensive energy conservation 
is realized. In this case, primary energy demand may 
fall to 13.6 million to 14.4 million TOE in the year 
2000, corresponding to energy elasticity in the 0.75- 
0.85 range. 


The Electricity Grid 

The electricity grid accounted for close to 40% of 
all primary energy consumption in Israel in 1985. Of 
its output, 55% is generated by coal and 45% by liquid 
fuel. The IEC, which provides approximately 97% of 
all electricity generated in Israel, concentrates on four 
major centers of production equipped with 21 steam 
generation units of 3,567-megawatt total capacity. 
Another 14 gas turbines, located at various sites, add 
495-megawatt capacity. These are meant to meet ex- 
ceptional peak demand and to provide backup when a 
certain amount of generation capacity is down due to 
equipment iailures. 

The newest power plant, linked to the grid in 1981- 
84, is Ma’or David in Hadera. Its four coal-fired units, 
generating 350 megawatts apiece, provide the system 
with the larger part of its basic load. All other units 
use fuel oil. 

Development of the electricity system is dictated 
by the projected increase in growth and the need to 
add to the generation capacity of outdated units 
(which go out of service after about 35 years’ oper- 
ation). According to the aforementioned demand pro- 
jections and accepted criteria as to the required relia- 
bility of the electricity- generation system, added 
Capacity of 2,000-3,000 megawatts may well be 
necessary by the year 2000; the maximum added 
increment projected for the year 2015 reaches some 
9,000 megawatts. 

The range of reasonable ways to increase generating 
Capacity is rather small today, focusing mainly on 
continued construction of coal-fired or nuclear power 
plants. A new plant scheduled to go on line in 1989 
(at a Coastal site in southern Israel) consists of two 
550-megawatt coal-fired units (we find this to be the 
optimal size for such units, taking the planned system 
in its 1990s development stages into account). 








In addition to the basic generating units (coal or 
nuclear), the possibility of building pumped storage 
plants at several suitable sites for »eak-demand supply 
is being considered as an alternative to old steam units, 
which are scheduled for gradual phaseout. Alternatives 
of building nuclear power stations are also being 
studied. 

The method applied by the IEC for the study of 
long-term (30-year) development programs relies on 
system optimization of the various alternatives studied; 
its target is to arrive at a minimum of investments 
and capitalized operating and maintenance expenses 
throughout the planning period. This function in- 
cludes losses to the economy as a result of unsupplied 
electricity. The model presently used in Israel (and 
accepted in many other locations) is the WASP model, 
developed by the T VA and Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tories for the International Atomic Energy Agency 
in Vienna. Other models, some developed recently in 
Israel, are used as well. 


Energy Conservation 

“Energy conservation” is an inclusive term for a 
more efficient use of energy by its end-consumers. The 
term relates both to the prevention of energy waste 
and te intensified utilization and efficiency. Its Israeli 
context includes conversion to economically prefer- 
able energy sources (i.e., coal and indigenous sources). 

In the energy balance of Israel, as of many other 
countries, conservation is an important alternative to 
expensive imports. The numerous conservation pro- 
grams implemented in recent years, directly and in- 
directly encouraged by the Ministry of Energy and 
Infrastructure and other ministries, have led to a 
direct savings estimated at approximately 220,000 
TOE per year. This, however, is only part of the over- 
all potential of conservation. Surveys and experience 
accumulated in Israel and elsewhere quantify Israel’s 
as-yet unrealized energy-Conservation potential at 
about 10% of its expenditure for energy. 

Solar energy is utilized in Israel primarily for 
water heating. New technologies, however, will facil- 
itate utilization of solar energy for generation of 
electricity as well, mainly for supply at peak demand 
hours. The potential, though great, is hard to esti- 
mate accurately at present. It is nevertheless reasonable 
to assume the availability of 10-20 sites, each two to 
four square kilometers, at each of which 200400 
megawatts may be generated by means of advanced 
technology. This calculation excludes solar ponds, 
which involve relatively small exploitable potential 
due to lack of space and water. Development of solar 
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ponds in part of the Dead Sea (within Israel's ter- 
ritory) would result in a potential capacity of about 
1,000 megawatts. 


Oiji-shale reserves, situated mainly in southern 
Israe!, have been estimated at more than 10 billion 
tons, as stated. Their quality as raw material for the 
production of oil (about 15% organic material) or as 
fuel for generation of heat and electricity (approxi- 
mately 700 kilocalories per kilogram at low heat 
value) is relatively low. Mining, however, is inex- 
pensive; the near-surface strata of the shale permit 
Open-pit mining. About 30% of the-oil shale is too 
thin for direct use in oil production under today’s 
conventional technology. This, together with low- 
‘calorie light gas (a byproduct of the extraction 
process) could be delivered to a power station for 
direct production of steam and generation of electrici- 
ty. This combined utilization, the present optimum 


solution for oil-shale exploitation, yields a full 
potential of about 300 million tons of oil and more 
than 700 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity (net). 
Thus, between 3 million and 6 million tons of oil and 
1,000-2,000 megawatts of electricity can be produced 
per year over 50-100 years. 

Hydroelectric energy potential, excluding the 
“‘Med-Dead”’ canal, is restricted to exploitation of 
height differentials of the Jordan tributaries and pres- 
sure differentials in the water-delivery system. This 
potential has been estimated at a maximum Capacity 
of approximately 100 megawatts or 250 million kilo- 
watt-hours per year. 

Biomass: Urban and industrial wastes have an 
estimated potential of 2 million to 3 million tons per 
year (lower heat value, about 7,500 kilojoules per 
kilog'am) and an average increase of some 3% per 
annu n. The portion of this potential located in the 
large urban centers may be utilized to generate 
100-200 meg. atts of electricity. 


R&D and Demonstration of New Technologies 
The essential question facing R&D policy makers 
is the justification and the correct emphasis of energy 
R&D in a small, resource-poor country that cannot 
match the massive funds being invested worldwide, 
primarily by the economic powers. Israel’s answer is 
articulated in the yardsticks guiding Ministry of Energy 
and Infrastructure R&D activities: 
1) development ot renewable (sun, wind) and other 
indigenous resources (oil shale); 
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2) supporting research aiming at implementation of 
technologies supporting research approaching 
maturity on the world scene; and 

3) study of original Israeli ideas and fostering centers 
of excellence in local academic institutions. 

Of the approximately $70 million invested in R&D 
since the Ministry of Energy and Infrastructure was 
founded nine years ago, about 45% have been devoted 
to solar energy and another 30% to oil shale. The 
R&D budget peaked in 1982 (over $15 million); 
recent years have witnessed a retreat to the late-1970s 
level (about $5 million per year). 


Indigenous Energy Development 

The Ministry of Energy and Infrastructure recently 
put together a multiyear framework program for the 
development of indigenous energy sources. The pro- 
gram is based on the . arivus levels of technological 
development and the results of studies and surveys in 
the different sectors, as follows: 
— In the sectors of wind-energy and oil-shale utiliza- 
tion for generation of electricity, the program is based 
on feasibility studies and detailed techno-economic 
evaluations conducted during the past year. 
— With regard to solar-energy utilization, the pro- 
gram is based on initial estimates alone. These rely 
on proposals of equipment suppliers built on existing 
technology, and on various evaluations of develop- 
ment trends in places throughout the world, includ- 
ing the US Department of Energy. Detailed informa- 
tion on suitable sites and solar radiation is still in 
initial form only. 
— In the hydroelectric-energy sector, the program is 
based on execution of projects presently under way 
and on locally conducted surveys. At the same time, 
a techno-economic appraisal has been performed by 
the IEC as to the Almagor project alongside the 
Kinneret. 
— With regard to utilization of municipal and indus- 
trial wastes, the program is based on data and equip- 
ment suppliers’ proposals submitted during the past 
year. _ 

Israel’s indigenous energy potential under existing 
utilization technology comes under five major group- 
ings: wind, solar, oil shale, hydroelectric, and mun- 
icipal, industrial, and agricultural wastes. The follow- 
ing analysis excludes oil, natural gas, lignite in the 
Hula region of northern Israel, and the hydroelectric 
potential of the Mediterranean-Dead Sea canal. 
Economically viable utilization of the latter two 
sources is not foreseen in the near future. 
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Wind energy: Though total potential in Israel ex- 
ceeds 20,000 megawatts, only a small part of this 
is economically exploitable under current or near- 
future technology due to obvious limiting factors such 
as built-up areas and wind velocity. Cautious estimate 
indicates available territory for peak generation of 
1,000 megawatts at an average wind velocity of 
six to eight meters per second. 


On the basis cf variable wind conditions and 
present and projected prices, base case envisions 
installation of about 200 megawatts (peak capacity) 
by the year 2000 and some 600 megawatts oy 2015. 
Faster development would be justified onlv if tech- 
nological progress of fuel prices outstrips projections. 
In such a case, the electricity grid would absor! up 
tc 500 megawatts (equivalent to 200-megawatt 
Capacity) by the year 2000 and the full potential of 
1,000 megawatts by 2015. 


Solar energy: Base case assuines the feasibility of 
bringing 600 megawatts of solar-electricity generation 
Capacity on line during peak demand (at approxi- 
mately 7¢ per kilowatt-hour) by the year 2015. 
Should generating costs fall or fuel prices rise relative 
to projection, 500-megawatt capacity can be installed 
by the year 2000 and 1,000-megawatt by 2015. 

Oil shale: Base case envisions completion of direct- 
burning prototype installation by 1987 or 1988. After 
about two years of operation, construction of a 120- 
megawatt unit will begin in 1990 or 1991, with 
operation commencing in 1994 or 1995. Two units 
will be brought on line in the late 1990s and at least 
five units, with total capacity of 000 megawatts, 
within 10-15 years. If the cost proves lower than that 
of operating a coal-fired station, oil-shale plants will 
replace some of the new coal facilities scheduled after 
the year 2000. In this case, a 600-megawatt station 
will become operative as early as the year 2000, along 
with three stations of 1,800-megawatt combined 
capacity by 2015. We will not wish to utilize more 
than 15-20% of total direct-burning potential in any 
case, in order to save the reserves for oil production. 
However, if fuel prices rise to where production of 
oil from shale becomes economically competitive, the 
byproduct electricity produced per each million tons 
of oil per year will be 400-500 megawatts. 


Hydroelectric energy: All scenarios envision con- 
struction of 80-megawatt installed capacity by the 
year 2000. 


Biomass: Base case foresees the possibility of util- 
izing mainly municipal and industrial wastes to a 
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total capacity of 40 megawatts by the year 2000 
and approximately 100 megawatts by 2015. The 
reasonable upper limit is 70 megawatts by 2000 
and 120 megawatts by 2015. 


Energy Balance and Long-Term 
Projection 

Primary energy consumption from all sources 
reached an annual rate of approximately 8.7 million 
TOE in 1985. Of the total, 190,000 TOE (about 2%) 
were supplied by solar energy (chiefly for home water 
heating), about 1.9 million TOE (22%) by coal, and 
about 6.6 million TOE (76%) by oil. A 1980 projec- 
tion predicted 1985 primary energy consumption of 
9.6 million TOE, supplied by oil (6.8 million TOE/ 
71%), coal (2.5 million TOE/26%), and indigenous 
sources (0.3 million TOE/3%). The difference of 
approximately 0.6 million TOE in coal stems from a 
lag in industrial plants’ conversion to this fuel and, tc 
a lesser extent, from somewhat reduced utilization of 
the coal-fired Hadera power station due to iower 
electricity demand than foreseen in the 1980 projec- 
tion. The fact that total energy consumption is some 
10% lower than projected is due mainly to lower-than- 
predicted economic growth. 

Consequently, revised projections for the year 2000 
set the contribution of indigenous sources at 8-17%, 
as opposed to 18-26% under previous forecasts. The 
share of oil in total demand will reach some 45-54% 
(versus 24-36%) by the year 2000, or in absolute 
terms, 6.1 million to 7.8 million tons per year, as 
opposed to 4.2 million to 6.4 million tons under the 
previous projection and about 6.6 million tons of 
actual consumption in 1985. 


Summary 

Today’s Israel is poor in easily and cheaply ex- 
ploitable energy resources. The country consequently 
imports more than 97% of its primary energy at 
present. The cost of these imports, approximately 7% 
of GNP, bears a major responsibility for Israel’s trade 
deficit. Even so, the 1985 situation constitutes a 
substantial improvement over 1980, when fuel-import 
expenditure claimed some 11% of GNP. This im- 
provement, of course, stems from the fall in world 
oil prices and considerable conversion to coal (about 
55% of all electricity production and more than 20% 
of all primary energy consumption). In addition to 
the great burden of financing fuel imports, Israel 
must spend hundreds of millions of dollars per year 
developing its electricity grid. Hence the need for the 
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greatest possible streamlining in production, consump- 
tion, and system development. improvements and 
introduction of time-of-day tariffs have already led to 
significant savings; efforts in these directions will con- 
tinue. Regarding development, the various alternatives 
presently under study focus on coal-fired and nuclear 
power plants, combined with pumped storage installa- 
tions and utilization of indigenous energy sources. 

Potential savings through conservation approach 
10% of total energy expenditure. Special efforts are 
therefore being devoted to the enactment of com- 
pulsory standards, legislation, and encouragement of 
maximum exploitation of this potential in upcoming 
years. 

Indigenous energy sources, too, display great 
potential, to the extent of supplying a major part of 
demand for many years. This depends on the develop- 
ment of improved and economic technologies for 
utilization of the country’s massive oil-shale reserves 
and superb solar-energy conditions. To this end, a 
prototype installation for direct burning of oil shale 
is scheduled to start up in the near future, as well as 
smaller facilities for solar generation of electricity 
(concentrating collectors and photovoltaic cells, in 
addition io the solar pond operating since 1984). 
Finally, experimentation in various methods of pro- 
ducing oil from oil! shale is under way. 
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ISRAEL 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF OIL SHALE PROGRAM OUTLINED 
Jerusalem THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST in English No 42, Oct 86 pp 8-10 
[Excerpts from paper by Dr Joseph Yerushalmi, General Manager of PAMA (Energy 


Resources Development) to be presented at World Energy Conference in Cannes, 
October 5-li, 1986] 





[Excerpt ] Applying Israel’s Oil Shale Commercially 

PAMA (Energy Resources Development) Ltd., 
founded in 1981, is owned by several major Israeli 
corporations and operates under the Ministry of 
Energy and Infrastructure’s auspices. Its major goal is 
to use the country’s oil-shale resources commercially. 

During the past year, PAMA completed a three- 
year feasibility study on techno-economic aspects of 
various technologies to generate energy from Israeli 
oil shale. It furnished answers to three essential prob- 
lems: the extent and quality of Israel’s oil-shale 
reserves; techniques for utilizing oil shale; and eco- 
nomic potential. 

The answers may be summarized as follows: 
®@ Proven reserves stand at 11 billion tons, with much 
higher potential; this can satisfy Israel's needs for 
about 100 years (last year, Israel imported 7 million 
tons of crude oil). Most oil-shale reserves are concen- 


trated in the northern Negev (in the south of Israel), 
and are not high-grade (14-15% organic matter, 
yielding 15-17 gallons per ton on Fischer Assay). 
However, this is offset by low-cost processing: 
deposits and the geological conditions are accessible, 
allowing easy open-pit techniques. 

@ Retorting to produce oil and direct combustion to 
generate power have been successfully demonstrated 
in pilot plants in Israel and abroad. 

® Extensive techno-economic evaluations show that 
under reasonable assumptions, oi! and power from 
Israeli oil shale could be competitive with conventional 
alternatives. 
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Notwithstanding, PAMA does not recommend to 
-undertake full commercial-size plants now. The results 
so far, however encouraging, are based on smail pilots, 
and te ‘inologies preferred for our shale have not yet 
been proven on commercial-scale plants, aside from 
the unduly high risks of going directly to full-size 
plants. Therefore, we plan to construct and operate 
two demonstration plants, one to produce oil and 
the other to generate power by direct combustion. 
The former will be largely experimental; the latter 
will be a commercial cogeneration plant to provide in- 
dustrial-process steam and generate electricity for sale 
to the national grid. 

The demonstration stage should last about four 
years: two for design and two for planned operation. 
At the decade’s end, PAMA should have the data and 
the technical tools to undertake reasonably low-risk 
commercial plants that would contribute significantly 
to the country’s energy needs. Toward the century’s 
close, we may see a plant producing several thousand 
b-rrels of shale oil daily, industrial boilers serving 
industry close to the deposits, and a power station 
generating several hundred megawatts of electricity. 


Oil Production 

The main goal of our previous studies was to in- 
vestigate Israeli oil-shale production by retorting 
tests. We have selected a technology that uses a grav- 
itating bed in a vertical shaft-like reactor, and have 
found that the raw shale oil can be upgraded using 
commercially provei processes and catalysts. 

PAMA has undertaken techno-economic studies of 
commercial shale-oil production at the Rotem de- 
posit. Two alternatives were examined. In the first, 
Alternative A, fines unsuitable for processing are 
sold together with byproducts to be burned in an 
adjacent fluidized-bed burner power station. In Alter- 
native B, fines are agglomerated and rendered suitable 
for oil processing; the gas is cleaned of sulfur in a 
Stretford plant and burned in a gas-fired boiler. Both 
alternatives were designed so that the plant produces 
about 18,000 bbl. of hydrotreated shale oil per day. 


Including fix-it costs, paid-up royalties, and contin- 
gencies, the two alternatives provided cost estimates 
(at + 25% accuracy) of $33 per bbl. for Alternative A 
and $34.26 for B (1984 dollars). Design, construction, 
and commission should take over five years, and full 
plant production was fixed at 20 years, operating 
330 days a year. 
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Development Stages toward Commercial 
Utilization of Israel’s Oil Shale — Timetable 
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Given the recent trend in petroleum prices, do 
these figures turn the thumb down on shale oil? Not 
at all. First, whether proceeding to a demonstration 
plant or to a full-scale commercial plant makes the 
significance of this number altogether different. 
Furthermore, economic viability should not be 
measured in today’s prices. We are not concerned 
with the present or even the near future, as it will 
take a minimum of 10 years before we see the first 
drop of commercial shale oil, and projection of crude 
prices over the end of this century and the first 
quarter of the next is not at all simple. Oil prices 
are likely to remain low until the end of the present 
decade, and a majority of experts presume that the 
1990s will see a rise in prices. Using a long-term pro- 
jection to the year 2010 and a discount rate of 12% 
over the life of the shale-oil plant, the average, lev- 
elized price of Arabian light oil is about $40 per 
bbl. while the projected cost of producing shale oil 
is $33-34 per bbli., confirming its economic potential. 

The demo plant will only incorporate elements 
that today entail a high degree of uncertainty. The 
retort will process up to 700 tons of oil shale daily, to 
be supplied from an adjacent mine after being reduced 
to the requisite size in a fee-preparation section; 
byproduct gas wil! be simply incinerated. It Is esti- 
mated that the total cost — investment plus operating 
expenses for two years — will reach $15 million. As 
the demo plant is essentially a protctype of a com- 
mercial facility to employ retorts not much larger 
than the demo retort, scaling-up risk will be very low. 
There is little or no economic penalty for the reduced 
scale as: small retorts are readily fabricated, trucked 
and installed; large volume discounts would apply to 
purchases of parts such as fans and pumps; and the 
modular approach based on small, proven retorts 
could shorten the time to full-scale production. 








Direct Combustion of Oil Shale 

The main goal of our program in this area is to 
develop the capacity to burn oi shale directly ona 
large scale. We also see potential for industrial co- 
generation of steam and power for facilities adjacent 
to the oil-shale deposits. Direct combustion of oil 
shale and spent shale could be an integral part of a 
commercial oil-shale plant, and oil-shale-fired power 
plants could be a future option alongside of coal- 
fired and nuclear power stations. 

Although we are studying the feasibility of burn- 
ing shale oil in conventional, pulverized flame boilers, 
fluidized-bed combustion suits Israeli shale better. 
The advantages borne out in combustion tests here 
and abroad include intense burning in fluidized beds 
with high carbon utilization, absorption of released 
sulfur dioxide in the limestone, which makes up 50% 
of the shale’s mineral matter, and combustion con- 
trollable at !ow temperatures for limiting energy 
losses from carbonate decomposition. 





Power from oil shale — 120-MW Plant 600-MW Plant 


Plant investment* ($/kw) 
(including interest during 


construction at 12% 
interest rate) 1,200-1 400 1 ,000-1,150 








Summary of economics 


Total operating and maintenance 
costs, including fuel, 
at 70% plant factor (cent/kwh) 23 1.9 


Levelized cost of electricity ** 
at 12% (real) discount rate 
(cent/kwh) 4.9 3.9 





* Mid-1984 dollars 
** Base case only 





By the end of this decade, much of Israel's base 
load power will be supplied by coal-fired power 
stations; the potential of oi! shale to compete with 
coal lies in the low cost of mining. The cost of oil 
shale is estimated at about $30 per ton, whereas Israel 
pays for imported coal $55-65 per ton. This margin 
is sufficient to compensate for the higher investment 
required for oil-shale-fired boilers. Still to be devel- 
oped, a 120-megawatt power station is projected, 
using two boilers connected to a single turbine and 
with air cooling and a non-reheat steam cycle. Plant 
investment, including 12% interest, is $1,200-1,400 
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per kilowatt, and electricity would be produced at 
4.9¢ per kilowatt-hour. A larger, modular 600-mega- 
watt power plant would enjoy lower costs due to the 
economy of scale (with corresponding figures of 
$1,000-1,150 per kilowatt and 3.9¢ per kilowatt- 
hour), competitive with power generated in large, 
coastal, coal-fired power stations. Therefore, it was 


decided to proceed to construction of a demon- 
stration plant. 

Major criteria guiding the selection of the demon- 
stration project were that the plant would be com- 
mercial, and that the boiler size would be large 
enough to permit easy scale-up to a capacity of 200 
tons per hour (roughly equivalent to 50 megawatts of 
electricity). The project selected is a cogeneration 
plant with a boiler designed to produce 50 tons of 
low-pressure process steam per hour for a chemical 
plant adjacent to the Rotem oil-shale deposits; by use 
of a back-pressure turbine, a few megawatts of 
electricity will be produced for sale to the grid. The 
target start-up date is late 1987. 

According to the possible scenario for reaching 
large-scale production of oii-shale-based power, fol- 
lowing a successful demonstration stage, a 100- 
megawatt power station would be installed, con- 
sisting of two boilers feeding a single turbine, to be 
erected in three years. A larger power station would, 








in the simplest case, add 100-megawatt generating 
units to the requisite capacity. | 

The path toward large-scale production of oil- 
shale-based power would be shorter if the first dem- 
onstration unit could meet its goals in less than the 
two years expected, and if one would proceed in the 
second stage to a larger modular power station of 
several 100-megawatt generating units, installed at 
intervals. 





Chemprice’s long-term projection of the 
price of crude oil 


Basis: Arabian light oil at $ 29/bbI. in $ 1982. 





Year 1985 1990 2000 =20!10 





Price: $/bbl. 25.87 26.23 32.52 49.14 
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ISRAEL 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM, ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION DETAILED 


Jerusalem THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST in English No 42, Oct 86 pp 11-14 


[Excerpts from paper presented by Yigal Kedar, head of Mekorot Water Co.'s 
Energy and System Engineering Dept, at 13th World Energy Conference in Cannes, 
October 5-11, 1986] 


(Text ] Introduction 

The use of time-of-day (TOD) electricity rates to 
reduce peak load demand has seen widespread appli- 
cation throughout the industrialized world. Since 
1983, this method of energy conservation has been 
used in Israel for large consumers of high-voltage 
electricity (170 and 22 kilovolts) and also for part 
of the low-voltage (400-volt) demand. 

The application of TOD rates has special signifi- 
cance in the management of water-supply systems, 
which, due to) their inherent design flexibility, can 
be adapted to operation during off-peak periods. 
Moreover, the electric load of the pumping unit: 
can be shed temporarily during peak-load periods 
and when breakdowns occur in the electricity supply 
system. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the po- 
tential of electric load shifting and shedding in the 
Israeli water-supply system and to highlight its 
advantages with respect to the efficient pianning of 
electricity production. 


Israel’s Water-Supply System 

Isracl’s water-supply system consists of two 
main elements. First are tens of individual water 
projects covering the cntire country, trom the Golan 
Heights in the north to Eilat in the south. These 
regional projects, consisting of water sources, storage, 
and distribution systems, satisfy regional water 
requirements on an individual vasis. This element 
is rcterred to as the peripheral system. 

The second clement is the National Water Carrier, 
compicted in 1964, the largest reservoir in Isracl, 
with a useful Capacity of about SOO million cubic 
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meters. The carrier traverses the country, supplying 
as far south as Mitzpe Ramon through open aque- 
ducts and underground pipelines, passing through 
regional water projects and special pipelines inter- 
connecting between them. 

The total water consumption for municipal, 
agricultural, and industrial uses amounts to 1.6 
billion cubic meters per year. Mekorot Water Co. 
Ltd., as the national water-supply company of Israel, 
supplies approximately |.2 billion cubic meters of 
this total, divided as follows: 


Agriculture — 69% 
Municipal Use — 25% 
Industry —~ 6% 


For pumping and delivering water from Lake 
Kinneret and from wells to consumers, the total 
electricity power is 500 megawatts, 20% of the annual 
national peak load, while the electric consumption 
is 1.5 kilowatt-hours per year, ! 2% of total electric 
consumption. There is an additional consumption of 
some thousands of tons of liquid fuel for the operation 
of local generators. 


Load Characteristic in the Electric System 

The daily load curve shows off-peak hours during 
the night, increase of demand during the morning 
due to expanded economic activity, decrease in the 
afternoon, and a rise in the evening due to domestic 
activity. 

In the summer, the peak load is in the morning, 
due mainly to operation of air conditioners. In the 
winter, the heating of dwellings and the increased 
need for artificial lighting tn factories, etc., cause the 
Neak to occur in the evening. 

In 1984, the peak load was 2,570 megawatts (in 
February), and in the previous year it was 2,400 
megawatts (in August). 

Gas turbines are put into operation during peak 
loads or when sudden shutdowns of steam-turbine 
power-generation units occur. There are 12 gas 
turbines with a total power of 475 megawatts; in 
1984-85, these were operated for a total of 141 
hours, producing 41 GW-hours. 


Application of Time-of-Day Rates to Water- 
Supply Systems 

The application of TOD rates to water supply 
can be considered when the supply of water for a 
particular location can be accomplished entirely or 
at least in its majority during off-peak hours. 
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In the design of an off-peak pumping scheme, the 
following points deserve emphasis: 

a. The ratio between continuous pumping for 24 
hours and off-peak pumping is proportional to 
the pump units required and to reservoir capacity. 

b. The economic viability of off-peak pumping is 
dependent on the ratio between the peak and 


off-peak (and mid-peak, if applicable) electricity 

cost as well as the ratio between static and dynam 

ic energy. 

Figure 1 shows a typical daily demand-and-pro- 
duction curve for a water-supply system. The total 
reservoir Capacity needed to meet the demand re- 
quirement is V1 + V2, while the pump flow (Q) is 
indicated by the slope of the production curve. 

Figure 2 shows a different production curve, in 
which pump operation is according to TOD rates. 
The reservoir capacity in this case, V, should be 
greater than V1 + V2, and the: hourly pump flow Q1 
should be greater than Q. 





FIG. 1 — Daily Demand and Production Curve for Continuous (24-Hour) 
Pumping Alternative 
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FIG. 2 — Daily Cemand and Production Curve for Off- and Mid-Peak 
(24-Hour) Pumping Alternative 
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Figure 3 shows the total daily pumping cost ratio 
for continuous-flow (24-hour) alternative and com- 
bined off-peak- and mid-peak-flow (16-hour) alter- 
native (C16/C24), for a given peak to ff- and mid- 
peak unit kilowatt-hour energy cost ratio (\Pop/Pp). 
The totai power required for pumping !s as follows: 


0.00272 QH 
PNA cee 


e 


where Q= pump flow, in cum./hour; H = total 
head, in m, which equals the static and 
dynamic (frictional) head (i.e., Hs + Hf); 
and ¢ = combined pump and motor 
etficiency. 


Based on the Hazen-Williams tlow equation for a 
given pipe diameter, pipeline length, and friction 
coetficient, the following caxpression can easily be 
derived: 


Ht/Ho = (Q, Qo)! 852 


Where Hf = the dynamic head; Q = flow tn the pipe; 
and the subscript O reters to the reference condition 








FIG. 3 — Daily Pumping Costs in Continuous and Off-Peak 
Pumping Alternatives 
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Figure 4 shows a typical curve of cost break-even 
point for off-peak operation as a function of the 
relation between dynamic and static energy. It ts 
evident that only when the ratio of of f-peak-kild- 
watt-hour cost to peak kilowatt-bour cost has a value 
lower than the curve shown can savings from olf- 


peak pumping be realized. 


It also seems that the system friction loss plays a 
significant role in evaluating the feasibility of off- 
peak pumping. If the system friction loss is low 
compared to static lift, the off-peak energy cost 
does not have to be very much lower than the peak 
period cost in order for savings from off-peak pump- 
ing to be realized. 


Potential of Power Shifting and Shedding in 
the Water-Supply System 

Mekorot is an electricity Consumer that has a 
large degree of flexibility in its electricity consump- 
tion and controls many units whose total power rat- 
ing exceeds 15% ol the peak demand of the electric- 
ity system. As such, it has an important advantage 
from the point of view of optimal development and 
operation of the electrical power system in general, 
Ihe pumping plants of the water-supply system 
account for a SOO-megawatt loading in a total peak 
demand tor the country of 2,500 megawatts. 

About 70% ol the water supplied by the company 
is destined for agriculture, which has a high degree 
ol flexibility ints daily distribution, thus leading to 
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a corresponding [lcexibility in the time of pumping 
Guring the day. 

A consumer with such a high degree of flexi- 
bility in its clectricily Consumption can, under 
certain Conditions, implement a policy of shifting 
demand from the peak hours to off-peak periods, 
ind can also withstand demand shedding tor short 


periods, 


FIG. 4 — Minimum Unit Energy Cost Ratio to 
Produce Daily Pumping Savings 
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Load shifting requires additional capital invest- 
ments, mainly additional storage and increased 
pumping capacities, in order to pump the daily 
amounts required in a shorter period (i.e., in the 
off-peak hours). In general, the investments required 
for load shifting will be lowest at sites where most 
of the energy is required for static lifts of the water. 
In Israel, most water is pumped under high static 
heads, as for example in the case of pumping from 
Lake Kinneret, where v.ater is pumped from a level 
of —210 meters to +154 meters. 

The total po ntial for load shifting in Mekorot 
is 150-300 GW-hours per year, whose value to the 
electricity sector is about $5.5 million per year. 

Hydraulic analysis shows that the lower the ratio 
of frictional head loss to the static (lift) head (Hf/Hs), 
the higher the economic feasibility of load shifting, 
depending, of course, on the ratio of the electricity 
costs in peak hours to those in off-peak. 











Study of a number of systems has shuwn that 
for cases where the Hf/Hs ratio is lower than 0.1, 
the cost of load shifting is in the range of $300-500 
per kilowatt. For cases where Hf/Hs is between 0.1 
and 0.3, the cost is higher due to the increased 
dynamic energy requirement, ranging from $500 to 
$700 per kilowatt. Those values are lower than the 
costs of pumped storage schemes studied in Israel, 
which cost $600-800 per kilowatt for a 500-mega- 
watt plant. 

The saving from load shedding of 100-400 mega- 
watts for 10 hours per year would amount to $1 
million to $4 million per year, assuming an average 
cost of $1 per kilowatt-hour shedded. The total 
benefit of load shifting and shedding to the electric 
sector amounts to $6.5 million to $9.5 million a 
year, with a present worth (30 years at 10% interest) 
of about $74 million. In order to enable load shifting 
and shedding of the aforementioned magnitude, 


Capital investments of about $40 million would be 
required in the water system. Of this suin, half would 
be demanded by the National Water Carrier. The 
load shedding would eliminate the necessity of 
installing additional gas turbines of at least 40 mega- 
watts in the electricity system, which would cost 
about $16 million (including transmission and distri- 
bution costs), half of which would be needed to 
permit continuous operation (24 hours per day) 
of the carrier’s pumps. 


Economic analysis of shifting and shedding power 
in the water supply systems of Israel, operated by 
Mekorot Water Co., shows that the water-supply 
system can contribute a net benefit to the electricity 
sector of at least $34 million. 

It should be noted that in addition to the above 
benefits, the water system would also profit in ways 
difficult to quantify here. Reliability of supply would 
be enhanced by the increased storage and pumping 
Capacity, and would also diminish the necessity for 
recharging watef to groundwater and subsequent 
repumping with high energy requirement. 

The contribution of a water sector such as that 
controlled by Mekorot to the solution of problems 
in the electricity sector can be summarized as follows: 
— Large-scale shifting of demand from peak to off- 

peak hours. 

— The ability to control] the entire demand ioad and 
the consequent possibility of load shedding for 
short periods during peak hours. This would be 
done by not operating expensive gas turbines 
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during peak hours and in periods of breakdown 
in the energy-production system. In this- way, 
more sensitive consumers (such as hospitals 
and factories) would not have to be cut off in 
these periods. 

— The ability to control the random element in the 
distribution of peak demands. 

— Distribution of loads over the entire country 
and central control over such loads aid the elec- 
tricity system in times of breakdown in the 
power-production system and in the transmission 
network. 
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Fig. No. 5 — Typicai Daily Load Curve: Reorganizing 
demands from flexible industries can reshape the 
load curve and cut energy costs. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


MINISTER OF LABOR AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS INTERVIEWED 
Jeddah AL-TIJARAH in Arabic Sep 86 pp 12-17 


[Interview with Muhammad al-'Ali al-Fayiz conducted by 'Umar Idris; date not 
given] 


[Text] Muhammad al-'Ali al-Fayiz, the minister of labor and social affairs, 
has numerous responsibilities. He is the chairman of the administrative 
council of the General Institute for Social Security, and chairman of the 
General Institute of Technical Education and Vocational Training. He is also 
involved in the supervision of welfare institutions and in tasks related to 
the labor sectors and laborers. 


Despite his numerous responsibilities, our interview with him was extensive, 
covering items of importance to Saudi and foreign workers, hidden unemploy- 
ment, and the strategy of procedures regarding the employment of foreigners, 
which affirms that citizens have the right to work. He confirmed that we 
continue to be optimistic in regard to our country's labor force problem, and 
that women will be utilized in the labor force in appropriate areas. He 
pointed to the agreement concluded between the Ministry of Education and the 
Technical Education Institute to introduce technical education programs at 
the primary school level. He also informed us of the real advantage to be 
obtained from the worker's participation in social security institutions, 
and the application of workers' rights. He explained that the Institute is 
governmental and funded by the state. He stated that it had achieved its 
highest percentages of investments in all economic sectors. 


We did not forget to discuss with his excellency, the problem of the poorhouses, 
the material and spiritual support of the welfare societies and the care of the 
handicapped who are not engaged in organized education. 


The following is the text of the interview: 


My interview with the minister began with a question in regard to the most 
important issue which preoccupies Saudi society at the present time, the 
existence of "hidden unemployment" among university graduates and the 
accompanying phenomenon of an acute shortage of available Saudi technical 
workers. 
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Muhammad 'Ali al-Fayiz responded by stating that it is not possible to say 
that there is hidden unemployment among university graduates due to the fact 
that their admission to work in various official agencies is based on their 
need for work. This would mean that it is possible to perform the work with 
a smaller number than those who are employed. This is incorrect. The 
majority of government agencies still require a greater number of university 
graduates. This does not preclude us from saying that in some governmental 
agencies, it is possible to realize the greater utilization of some univer- 
Sity graduates through organization and the redistribution of specialties in 
order to concentrate the work of university graduates in their fields of 
specialization. 


In regard to labor force supply, the matter is relative...whereas university 
cadres in some theoretical specialties have covered a good proportion of the 
need, we are still in need of large numbers of professionals and technicians, 
be they graduates of academic faculties in the universities or graduates of 
technical education and vocational training institutions. This is what has 
impelled us to direct the kingdom's youths and encourage them to orient 
toward these types of studies and specializations. 


In order to clarify the facts, I must indicate that large numbers of univer- 
Sity graduates were admitted to special institutions during the previous year, 
following the issuance of the cabinet's decision on AH/9/1405 which decrees 
that university graduates can make their own choice regarding the sector in 
which they wish to work. We have great hopes that these institutions will 
attract, through their various activities, greater numbers of them in order 
to support their national cadres. I am of the opinion that the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry and the Chamber's council all have an important role 

in encouraging private employers to attract youths. 


Achievements in Technical Fducation 


[Question] You mentioned that we still need large numbers of professionals 
and technicians. Let me ask about the achievements of the technical education 
and vocational training institutions in the provision of cadres needed by the 
country for development plans. 


[Answer] Technical education and vocational training programs were planned 
with the utmost care on the part of the state in order to raise the level of 
skills and equip Saudi citizens with modern technical capabilities. This 
concern is represented by the formulation of programs and projects to develop 
and support technical education and vocational training, and to include these 
programs and projects in the backbone of on-going national development plans. 
In this regard, let me shed some light on the course of technical education 
and vocational training, and the extent of what has been achieved to date in 
the provision of cadres required by the country. 





The number of technical education graduates at all levels, advanced and 
secondary, during its early and late periods from AH 1400-1401 to 

AH 1403-1404 totals "8531" graduates whereas the number of students currently 
registered totals 11,492. 


The number of graduates of vocational training in its early and late periods 
totals 25,708 graduates whereas the number of trainees at present totals 
6,613 trainees. 


As for vocational preparation, the number of graduates during the same period 
totals 3,839 graduates, whereas the number of those admitted to vocational 
preparation at present totals 1,233 trainees. This clarifies what I mentioned 
to you, that the number of graduates from institutions and centers subordinate 
to the Institute, in all of their training and technical specialties, totals 
38,078 graduates, while the number of those admitted to the Institute at 
present totals 219,338 trainees. 


[Question] What about participation in the training of beginning workers? 


[Answer] During the third plan, the state vested special concern in the role 
of the private sector in the comprehensive advancement of the kingdom through 
cooperation and coordination between the Institute and employers in order for 
workers to acquire necessary skills within the work place and outside it in 
courses, which are now recognized, to train beginning workers. The Institute 
has established a special administration for this type of training, and through 
this means, the number of trainees within the Institute and outside it from 

AH 1400-1401 to AH 1403-1404 totalled 16,735 trainees. 


[Question] Can you further acquaint us with the administration of training 
for beginning workers? 


[Answer] This special administration which was established at the General 
Institute for Technical Education and Vocational Training, is concerned with 
the supervision of training and the elevation of skills during work. It has 
clear-cut activities in this area along with a number of companies and insti- 
tutions. There are programs implemented by labor bureaus in cooperation with 
training centers which aim to evaluate the skills of Saudi workers in the 
fields which they are pursuing in order to grant them apprcpriate professional 
credentials in accordance with their abilities, and to encourage workers to 
improve their levels and raise their skills. 


Praise for the Chamber of Commerce 
[Question] Before moving on to another question, the minister of labor 
praised the Chamber of Commerce and Industry for its implementation of 


training programs. He stated: 


[Answer] We must mention, with appreciation and thanks, the preparation and 
implementation of training programs in various fields by the Chamber of Commerce 
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and Industry with the aim of raising the level of skills of Saudi workers, and 
providing them with advanced knowledge in their work fields. We have every 
hope that the Chamber will continue to expand and diversify these programs, 
and increase the number of citizens benefiting from them. 


Concern for the Nature of Technical Education 


[Question] This concerns the achievements of the General Institute for 
Technical Education and Vocational Training during the third development plan. 
But what can it achieve in regard to the fourth development plan for the sake 
of labor force development and the raising of the proficiency level of the 
administrative and technical agencies of all sectors? 


[Answer] A number of goals, from which the policies and performance of the 
General Institute of Technical Education and Vocational Training will emanate 
in the coming 5 years, have been determined. They include: 


Concern with the nature of technical education and vocational training; the 
development of curriculum and programs; participation in the development of 
national technical and professional human resources to serve all work sectors 
through the attraction of skilled national human resources to university and 
intermediate technicai education; the elevation of the technologic level to 
facilitate the development being experienced by the kingdom; the attraction 
of youth to technical institutions; the creation of specialized programs for 
maintenance and upkeep to provide trained manpower; work toward supporting 
the private sector vis a vis its participation in the development of national 
human resources; the improvement of Saudi society's view of industrial work; 
the formulation of comprehensive programs to delimit basic skills, unify 
vocational examinations, and grant certifications defined in accordance with 
the technical grade deserved by the worker; the raising of the level of 
functional performance by the Institute of Technical Education and Vocational 
Training; the monitoring and rating of the performance of graduates to ascer- 
tain their practice of the professions for which they were trained; the 
expanded upgrading of the present capability of the Institute's institutions, 
which total 68 institutions and centers; an increase in the number of insti- 
tutions and the introduction of new advanced specialties; emphasis on main- 
tenance and upkeep programs; and the expansion of technical colleges. 


[Photo with caption] In the course of 4 years, 8,531 students graduated from 
vocational training programs. 


The realization of these goals will have a positive influence on technical 
education and vocational training whereby the number of graduates will increase. 
Moreover, an increase in the number of university graduates in various special- 
ties will assist in the realization of a good percentage of the Saudiazation 

of administrative and technical agencies in all sectors. 
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It is Necessary to Spread Professional Consciousness 


[Question] In view of t*e effort and development expended on concern for 
technical education anu vocational training during the fourth plan, would 
you not agree with me that there is a need to clarify the importance of 
esteeming the social and economic value of different types of work and 
instilling that in young people in a convincing manner which would lead to 
society's respect for technicians? 


[Answer] Yes, this was carried out through the undertaking of comprehensive 
and continual enlightenment campaigns to clarify the concept of technical and 
vocational education in social and economic development and the role of 
technicians, workers, and tradespeople in the advancement and building of 
Civilization by the use of various media to spread professional and technical 
consciousness and to underscore its importance by the organization of visits 
by intermediate and secondary school pupils to technical, vocational and 
specialized schools; and the derivation of lessons from the experiences of 
other countries. 


In this connection, an agreement has been concluded between the administrative 
apparatus of the Ministry of Education and the administrative apparatus of the 
General Institute of Technical Education and Vocational Training to undertake 
a study on the introduction of technical education texts into the "primary" 
education "system" in an attempt to increase the interest of students in 
technical education in the future. 


Yes, We Are Optimistic 


[Question] The statements of officials are forever reiterated to the effect 
that we are optimistic regarding the labor force problem in the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. What is the source of these statements? 


[Answer] The optimism of officials stems from the country's deep concern for 
national cadres and their development through the creation of training centers, 
advanced technical institutions, higher specialized institutions, and tech- 
nological colleges, which have accompanied the course of development being 
experienced by the kingdom during this period, in addition to schools and 
universities. The optimism of officials has been increased by the results 
and percentages shown on statistical tables concerning the growing increase 
in the numbers of graduates and workers who received training in the centers 
and institutions of the General Institute of Technical Education and Voca- 
tional Training, and in other institutions and centers in the public and 
private sectors during the three previous development plans. 


An Increase in the Participation of Working Women 


[Question] What is your opinion on the use of women to make up for labor 
force shortages in some specialties? 
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[Answer] The use of women exists, but within appropriate limits which do not 
oppose the teachings of the Islamic shari'ah. In observing the reports of 
pertinent governmental agencies, we see development in the numbers of female 
graduates from educational institutions who obtain work and positions, 
especially in the fields of education, health services, and social services. 
A large increase in the participation of women in these fields, particularly 
in the next few years, is expected. 


Priority to the Saudi Citizen 


[Question] After the Ministry of Laber has assumed the responsibilities for 
procedures regarding the employment of foreigners, what is the strategy by 
which these offices will work to define the kingdom's need for the employment 
of foreigners? 


[Answer] This strategy is composed of a number of factors, the most important 
of which is that the procedure for the employment of foreigners be comprehen- 
Sive in order to employ citizens in a non-competitive way. Priority will be 
given to citizens in the filling of positions and occupations. Emphasis on 
this aspect is made incumbent by the on-going increase in the numbers of 

Saudi graduates from educational and training institutions at various levels 
and in various specialties. It is therefore incumbent on employers, before 
they submit requests to hire foreigners, to strive, through various channels, 
to fill positions and job vacancies with citizens, and to limit their requests 
to areas where the employment of Saudis is impractical. 


The labor bureaus are attempting, on the basis of their study of requests to 
employ foreigners, to assist in realizing this by nominating those who approach 
them seeking work. The second factor in this strategy is that employment of 
foreigners be constrained by actual need because it has been observed that 
some employers are not precise about defining their needs. The labor bureaus 
are attempting to accomplish this by undertaking a study of employers' 
existing jobs, needs, contracts, and labor forces. In this way the citizen 
will be assisted in his search for work. Another factor is to limit the 
granting of permits to employ foreigners to institutions which have an actual 
need for such workers. This means that institutions which are not serious or 
suspect will be disqualified. 


The relation of employers to the labor bureaus in regard to a number of labor 
force matters, such as the investigation and research of labor issues and 
other matters, and the proximity of these bureaus to work places, will by its 
nature help the labor bureaus to ascertain these matters. In addition, the 
labor bureaus will strive to precisely define the occupations for which 
employment of foreigners is requested in order to fill them in accordance with 
the Saudi vocational classification directory prepared by this ministry. This 
will aid in the determination of skills and specialties required to carry out 
work. These and other factors comprise the strategy vy which the labor 
bureaus operate in order to define the need for foreign workers. Employers 
are also enjoined to contribute to the success of these strategies because it 
is in their interests and in the public's interest. 





The Private Sector Must Give Priority to Saudis 


[Question] Despite this, some elements from the foreign work force constitute 
a type of danger to the national labor force, especially in terms of wages and 
privileges. This is causing an imbalance in the theory of "supply and demand." 
How is it possible to confront this in the coming phase? 


[Answer] There is a regulation clearly contained in the system of regulations 
governing work which stipulates that the Saudi citizen has the right to work; 
others are not permitted to engage in work unless conditions are fulfilled. 
The most important of these conditions is that a foreigner must have profes- 
Sional capabilities or educational qualifications needed by the country, and 
no citizen possesses such qualifications, or the number of the citizens 
possessing such qualifications does not satisfy the need. According to this 
legal regulation, the employment of foreigners or the use of non-Saudi labor 
is not permitted regardless of any reason so long as there are Saudis who can 
undertake the required work or occupations. This rule will be emphasized in 
the coming phase as a result of the consolidation of the labor market and the 
increase in applications from the national labor force. I hope that employers 
and private institutions, in their various activities, will give due considera- 
tion to giving first priority to citizens in fulfilling their labor needs, 
after which it would not be objectionable to permit them to meet their needs 
with foreign workers. It is my estimation that the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry and its council have a large role in assuring this because it is 

the interests of the country, the citizens and, at the same time, the support 
of private institutions by the use of the national labor force. 


The Scarcity of Employees is the Cause of the Labor Bureaus‘ Negligence 


[Question] Also, the labor bureaus are considered an important support which 
crystallizes a comprehensive view in the push of young national cadres toward 
work places. Some of these bureaus, however, are not fulfilling this role as 
they should. How can this be remedied and what are the responsible ways to 
galvanize these cadres and impel them toward the work places? 


[Answer] The labor bureaus direct the national cadres who consult them with 
the aim of obtaining work at appropriate work places. This is accomplished 
following the bureaus' familiarization with their educational and professional 
qualifications and their skills and desires, interviews regarding their 
previous experience, discussions about their desires, and their receipt of 
information concerning job vacancies which match their abilities. They are 
then nominated for appropriate positions. The role of the bureaus is not 
limited to this. They also offer advice and assistance to those seeking work 
in order to direct them to training and vocational preparation centers and 
technical schools for training in appropriate occupations. If some bureaus 
are not fulfilling their required role in this area as hoped due to under- 
staffing or lack of cooperation with employers regarding the announcement of 
position vacancies in accordance with the stipulations of paragraph 42 of the 
labor regulations, we will strive to support these bureaus with specialized 
employees according to the available capabilities. 
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Likewise, I hope that private employers fully appreciate the situation and 
understand the extent of the Saudi citizen's need for work. In addition to 
this, the Labor Affairs Agency is continuously monitoring this matter along 
with the labor bureaus. It, too, has prepared a strategy to employ citizens 
in private institutions and has actually begun specific activities such as 
work in banking operations and activities related to cement and electricity. 
It has established contacts with institutions working in these areas in order 
to formulate a plan to employ and train citizens and increase their percent- 
ages. This is monitored by the special administration and the labor bureaus 
through contacts and periodic follow-up reports. 


What is the Benefit of a Worker Remaining Without Work? 


[Question] What about the existence of a "labor force without work" following 
the completion of the large basic preparatory programs? He denied this and 
stated: 


[Answer] What is currently being said about excess foreign workers in the 
kingdom without work is far from reality. What benefit is attributed to the 
foreign worker if he remains in the kingdom without work? How does the 
business owner profit frem the continued presence of workers without work when 
he is obliged to pay their salaries and other benefits? lt is true that a 
good number of basic preparatory programs have been completed. There still 
are, however, existing programs, and the kingdom has entered a new phase of 
administration, operation, and maintenance, tasks which require additional 
labor. If foreign workers in private institutions, who were summoned to 
undertake defined tasks, have completed these tasks, there is no longer a 
need for them, and business owners are responsible for honorably and gra- 
ciously sending them back to their countries after paying them what they 
legally deserve. 


Some Do Not Need to Employ Foreigners 


[Question] What are the means and situations which your excellency views as 
a deterrent to "the hidden workforce" and suspect institutions? 


[Answer ] This matter is related to the specializations of a number of 
governmental offices. There is coordination between them to create and apply 
the necessary means to deter these cases. As far as the Ministry of Labor is 
concerned, if it is evident to a labor inspector, during investigative visits, 
that the situation is umsound (as is the case when an establishment seems to 
be owned by another individual in whose name it is not registered); or it 
employs workers whom it does not sponsor or who work in occupations which 
they are not licensed i) practice, or it seems that an establishment allows 
its workers to work for themselves or others; then there are any number of 
measures to be taken according to the type of violation. There is direct 
contact between the labor bureaus and the permanent committees composed of a 
number of official offices including the labor bureaus. Such committees are 
the committee for the detention of violators, the committee for combating the 
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flight of workers from their sponsors, and the committee for preventing 
foreigners from pursuing trade, which examines these cases and imposes the 
necessary punishment. 


Actually, based on the application of the new measures regarding the employ- 
ment of foreigners, whereby the labor bureaus assumed responsibility for 
receiving and studying the requests of private establishments at the begin- 
ning of last year, we found that some of those who repeatedly submitted 
requests did not consult with the labor bureaus. This indicates that they 
do not truly need to employ foreigners and are, perhaps, suspect establish- 
ments. This is nothing other than their feeling that the labor bureaus 
would investigate the matter due to the bureaus’ proximity to regions in 
which they are located. Likewise, during the course of its study of requests, 
the bureaus might discover that some of those who submit requests do not have 
a need or do not have the work which is required. Consequently, these 
requests are not granted. This is one aspect. Another aspect is that anyone 
caught acting fraudulently in the area of employing foreigners is prohibited 
from employing foreigners. 


Ensuring the Rights of Workers in Small Institutions 


[Question] Despite the efforts of the labor bureaus to monitor suspect 
institutions, about which your excellency has just spoken, there is yet 
another type of institution, the small institutions which presently engage 
in activities using their labor force without complying with social security 
regulations. Does this infringe on the rights of the worker? What is your 
excellency's opinion? 


[Answer] What you have indicated is correct. There are establishments which 
the application of social security regulations has not comprehended until now. 


This is because the social security system cannot be applied all at once. The 
system stipulates that the practical application for insurance branches be in 
accordance with the availability of capabilities and means, and their develop- 
ment within social security institutions. To date, the application of the 
pensions branch has been completed. At present, this application covers 
institutions using 20 or more workers. Future plans stipulate the extension 
of coverage to include hundreds of other institutions so that, God willing, 

we will gradually achieve the application of the system to all establishments 
and to all those working in them. 


The Payment of Pensions and Compensation 
[Question] Inasmuch as we began to discuss the rights of workers, allow me 
to ask about the manner in which the social security institutions ensure the 


rights of the worker who has reached old age or has been afflicted with a 
non-occupational disability? 
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[Answer] The General Institute of Social Security is a governmental, public 
institution funded by the state. I assure you that the Institute adheres to 
the most modern administrative methods and is based on a decentralized organi- 
zation with 14 main and branch offices spread out in the main cities. 


[Photo with caption] The contributions of the Ministry of Labor to the support 
of welfare societies is unlimited. 


Each office is linked to a computer center in Riyadh, and stored information 

is requested from the center in Riyadh. The most modern efficient computer 
systems are presently being used, such as the recording of workers, their 
salaries, employers' estimates of compensation, the affairs of the Institute's 
financial administration, and the seizure of employers' accounting records. 
Also, the introduction of a microfilm system has begun in order to photograph 
and preserve records pertaining to workers and employers. This system is also 
computer-linked. If the insured worker reaches old age and leaves work, he 
has only to submit a request to the insurance office which deals with him in 
order to ascertain his rights, be it a monthly pension or a one-time compen- 
sation in accordance with the period of his participation. If he was afflicted 
with a non-occupational disability, he petitions an independent medical com- 
mittee which performs a medical examination of him. If a disability is 
ascertained, he is paid a pension or a one-time compensation which he deserves. 
The process of evaluation and pension payment takes a short time. The IiInsti- 
tute deals with banks having many branches, and messengers are responsible 

for the easy payment of compensation and pensions to beneficiaries at their 
residences. 


The Insurance Institute has the Highest Investment Averages 


[Question] How does the Institute dispose of the revenues from the participa- 
tion fees which it obtains from employers and workers participating in the 
system? 


[Answer] The participation fees contributed by workers and employers on 
behalf of workers are collected at the General Institute for Social Security. 
They are allocated to pay for compensation, administrative costs, and useful 
services for workers and their families in accordance with the system's 
decision. The system does not authorize any other spending of these funds 

in view of the relative paucity of participation fees compared to what is 
needed to cover actual costs. The Institute, therefore, strives to invest 
the revenues from these participation fees in various types of economic 
activity in order to contribute to the development of the national economy 
and, at the same time, to ensure the preservation of the Institute's finan- 
cial resources, and obtain a return to finance the system. The Institute 
invests in all sectors in the kingdom's different regions such as agricultural 
companies, cement, clay, and building materials, collective transportation, 
hotels and tourist regions sectors, building and construction sectors, gas 
and electricity sectors, and the hospital sector. The experience of the 
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Institute in the investment field, and the confidence in the programs to 
which it contributes, has attained a degree which induces job. 


Social Security Has Entered Every House 


[Question] It is well-known that employers pay participation fees to the 
Social Security Institute which are estimated to be 8 percent of the wages 

of the workers. Likewise, workers themselves pay 5 percent. The question 
posed by the regular citizen is: What is the advantage in participating in 
the Institute, and what are the returns and benefits which can accrue to the 
Saudi worker on the one hand and to the foreigner who permanently departs for 
his country on the other? 


[Answer] I do not think that there is anyone in our present era who would 
not concede the benefit of social security, for it is a goal for which inter- 
national society struggled until it became a requirement in every state to 
ensure the future of workers and their families by providing them with a 
source of sustenance when a worker becomes unable to work or his ability to 
work is deficient. 


It is enough that you know that the number of insured workers registered with 
social security today totals 3,706,783 workers in more than 13,437 institutions, 
including 1,090,075 beginning workers. The number of those paid non-occupa- 
tional disability pensions is 1,032 workers; the number of those paid pensions 
for work injuries is 1,889; and the number of cases of those who were given 
one-time compensations totals 25,607. From this information, it becomes 

clear that social security pensions have entered the homes of workers who 

have reached retirement age, or who have become unable to work. They have 
also entered into the homes of families who have lost their main provider, 

and they have guaranteed to all of these families a source of sustenance which 
provides them with an honorable existence and which has spared them from 
begging. The Saudi system, as is well-known, does not distinguish between 

the Saudi worker and the foreign worker; all are equal before it. The rights 
of social security reach many workers in their places of residence in their 
countries as soon as they have fulfilled the conditions of payability. The 
strongest indicator of this has been the benefit which they have enjoyed from 
the social security system. 


[Question] Is social security a burden on the factories? What is your 
excellency's interpretation of the fact that some factory owners believe that 
social security has become burdensome to factories because it always considers 
factories profitable? From the viewpoint of owners of industrial establish- 
ments, this is illogical because there is no factory which is presently 100 
percent successful. What is your view concerning this? 


[Answer] Whoever made this statement does not comprehend the essence and goal 
of social security. Social security participation fees are not a tax on 
profits as the speaker who made this statement might imagine. Rather, they 
are an integral part of the wages demanded by the worker in the form of a 
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pension or one-time compensation upon reaching retirement age, or being 
afflicted with a disability, or which is paid to his family in the event of 
his death, regardless of whether or not the factory is highly profitable, 
marginally profitable, or unprofitable. So long as wages for the labor torce 
are required, social security participation fees are to be considered an 
inseparable component of wages. Consequently, one who computes the wages of 
his workers must compute, along with wages, social security participation 
fees. 


An Administrative Council to Care for the Affairs of the Poorhcuses 


[Question] The issue of the poorhouses and the bad state suffered by them 
is an issue presented more than once in our local newspapers. What is the 
role of the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs in the supervision of the 
poorhouses? 


His excellency Muhammad al-Fayiz in his response to the question concerning 
the affairs of the poorhouses points out that the subject of the poorhouses 
has enjoyed the special attention of His Majesty King Fahd. A ministerial 
committee, composed of his highness, the minister of the interior, the 
minister of finance and the national economy, the minister of the hajj and 
awqaf, and the minister of labor and social affairs, was formed to supervise 
the affairs of the poorhouses. We will allow Mr al-Fayiz to complete the 
picture of what this committee has achieved. He states: 


{Answer] The special comaittee researched the subject of the poorhouses from 
all standpoints and submitteu its report to his royal highness, who, on 

AH 9/16 1403, issued a royal decree which stipulates the formation of an 
administrative council, headed by the minister of the hajj and awqaf, with 
specific deputy ministers, including the deputy minister of labor as members, 
giving attention to the affairs of the poorhouses. 





The decree also stipulates the replacement of poorhouses, which are about to 
collapse or are unsuitable for habitation, with new residential buildings. 

The minister of labor added the following in order to clarify the royal decree 
in regard to the improvement of the situation of the poorhouses: 


In addition, Saudis and heads of families residing in the poorhouses were 
granted lump-sum financial assistance, in accordance with the number of 
individuals in their families, and priority in housing programs. 


As for non-Saudis, their cases were examined: Whoever has resided in the 
kingdom in a regular fashion, and whose residence in a poorhouse is for the 
sake of seeking an education or work, is to be left to his own devices. If, 
however, his residence is irregular and of a duration not less than 3 years, 
his housing grant will be facilitated in order to stabilize his situation. 
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After this, elderly Saudis and others, who remain in the poorhouses, and who 
can provide for themselves, shall remain in habitable poorhouses; if they 
cannot provide for themselves, they will be admitted to a social welfare home. 


The Social Welfare Agency of the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, in its 
desire to unite elderly Saudis who live in the poorhouses with their families, 
is arranging to treat them as residents of welfare homes. In addition, this 
ministry was ent’usted with the social supervision of all residents of these 
poorhouses. 


For this tas«x, the plan of the Social Welfare Agency includes the establish- 
ment of four social units to care for the residents of poorhouses in the 
venerated city of Mecca, the illumined city of al-Madinah, Jeddah, and 
al-Ta'if. This agency undertook a comprehensive study of the residents of 
these poorhouses in order to implement the establishment of these units. It 
also categorized them in accordance with the groupings spelled out in the 
honorable decree. 


We thus see that the subject occupied, and still occupies, a place of concern 
in all state agencies in regard to actualizing comprehensive care for the 
residents of the poorhouses. 


Vocational Training for the Handicapped 


[Question] What is the ministry's most outstanding achievement in the azea of 
concern for the handicapped? 


[Answer] In the field of vocational training for the physically or mentally 
handicapped, there are three centers for male handicapped people and two for 
the training of female handicapped people. The handicapped are trained in 
vocations that accommodate their handicaps, such as the repair and maintenance 
of small electrical appliances, carpentry, sewing, leatherwork, bookbinding, 
landscaping, and typing. Women are also trained in garment cutting, sewing, 
embroidery, and tricot. Following the completion of their training, they 
receive work in governmental offices, companies, or institutions, or they are 
assisted in the establishment of individual production programs in which those 
Suited to establish these programs are paid 50 riyals for every handicapped 
person. 


As for the severely handicapped, or the doubly handicapped, who are not 
predisposed to training, they are cared for in one of two ways. They are 
either lodged in centers for social training or in comprehensive training 
centers for their complete care, including medical care, natural cures, and 
social and psychological care. There are presently five such centers. 
Otherwise, financial assistance is given to families desiring to care for 
them under the supervision of this ministry. 


Regarding the children of paralysis victims, there are presently two insti- 
tutions to care for and educate them. One of them is in Riyadh and the other 
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is in al-Ta'if. In addition, this ministry provides annual assistance to 
families desiring to care for their children with their own knowledge under 
the supervision and monitoring of the ministry. These centers and insti- 
tutions have been able to mitigate many of the burdens which have fallen onto 
the shoulders of the families of the handicapped in addition to undertaking 
the transformation of hundreds of them into productive individuals who serve 
themselves and make contributions in the service of their country. 


Great Appreciation for the Welfare Societies 


[Question] At the conclusion of our meeting with the minister of labor and 
social affairs, Muhammad al-Fayiz, he expressed his appreciation for the work 
being done by the welfare societies by means of the contributions of the 
ministry for the support of these societies. Fe stated: 


[Answer] [I can only express complete satisfaction and deep appreciation for 
the work undertaken by the welfare societies. They have continuously developed 
in terms of quality and quantity. 


The welfare societies are a practical translation of the concepts of joint 
social responsibility enjoined by our True Religion. 


Therefore, we are constantly striving, as officials and supervisors of these 
societies, to provide material and spiritual support. I can state that the 
ministry's. contributions to the support of these societies are unlimited. 
There is assistance for laying groundwork, annual assistance, and material 
assistance, which is granted to the societies to help them raise the level 
of some of their services and improve the implementation of some of their 
programs. There is also technical assistance in the form of specialists who 
are assigned to work in these societies in order to assist them in carrying 
out their role in an integrated fashion. 


This aid has developed and increased. In the year AH 1401--1402 it totalled 
52 million riyals, and in the present fiscay year, it totalled 29 million 
riyals. We are still continuously striving to increase this support and 
double it. 


13286/12795 
CSO: 4404/63 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


JOINT MILITARY INDUSTRIES TO PROTECT GULF 
London AL-HAWADITH in Arabic 7 Nov 86 p 34 


[Article by: Sultan ‘Abdallah quoting Prince Sultan ibn 'Abd-al-'Aziz -- 
"Further Steps Toward Self-Sufficiency"] 


[Text] The statement by Saudi Second Vice-Premier and Minister of Defense 
and Aviation Prince Sultan ibn ‘Abd-al-'Aziz that the Saudi Military Industry 
Corporation is now able to supply about 60 percent of the country's armed 
forces needs of ammunition and light arms is seen as underscoring the fact 
that the criterion for gauging one force against the other, in the inter- 
national politico-military arms race, is a country's access to modern tech- 
nology in all its forms, while conditions distinguishing advanced from un= 
developed nations revolve essentially around self-sufficiency of resources or 
imports and their optimal utilization. 


With the kingdom being one of the countries that seeks to adapt its potential 
to create tne socio-economic conditions most appropriate to it, the question 
of the forces needed to repel any external danger is concomitant to any 
strategic planning whether at a social or politico-military level. 


Prince Sultan also stated that there are studies being undertaken by the 
ministries of defense of the Gulf Cooperation Council member states to set up 
joint military industries, pointing out that perhaps the military factories in 
the kingdom of Saudi Arabia could become the base headquarters of such in- 
dustries due to Saudi precedence in this domain. Saudi Arabia began such work 
over 37 years ago and, in addition, has a technical work force of no less than 
4,000 "who might constitute the political foundation for Gulf Council members' 
military industries." He stressed that this "does not imply belittling what 
our brothers in the Gulf States have." Prince Sultan, who was holding a press 
conference after chairing the second meeting of the Military Industries Corp- 
oration board of directors at the end of last week, was asked about the pos- 
sibility of the other Arab states joining such industries. He said: 'There 
is no distinction between us; we plan to start with the Corporation Council 
member states and after that the door will be open to the other countries." 


As Prince Sultan's aide, Shaykh Mustafa Idriss, put it to AL-HAWADITH on a 
previous occasion, "Relative values do not require that the Arab Gulf countries 
possess a force reaching out beyond their territorial boundaries, since the 
very nature of the kingdom, along with the other GCC states, makes it impera- 
tive that they do not indulge in such a concept or its adoption as a pattern of 
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behavior. At the same time they feel that the foundations of their security 
and stability should not be distributed, extended, or contracted by reason of 
some mere disruption of normal circumstances, but that eventualities that are 
not of their making or in which they may not be involved could create adverse 
circumstances. For that reason the aspiration of the Gulf countries--—headed 
by Saudi Arabia--to acquire advanced military technology or to rely on de- 
veloping their military industries is inspired by their desire to maintain a 
balance between their achievements and their national security. Any imbalance 
would only result in a national loss, 


Prince Sultan ibn 'Abd-al-'Aziz at the end of last week was involved in an 
important aspect of developing the country's armed forces when he inaugurated 
a new munitions factory and several military installations. The related cycle 
of developing Saudi Arabia's military pocential is dictated by factors of time 
and place that cannot--according to Shaykh Mustafa Idriss--be ignored in the 
midst of universal strife and conflagrations in all directions. Saudi Arabia, 
he added, has never at any time been a means of policy or military exportation 
for any other party, nor has it been part of a losing equation in the turmoil 
of wor'ld polarization to become no more than a facade of one power against the 
other. Its special distinction as the first country in the region to unite 
its ranks and gain its full independence from any outside influence places it 
in an identical position when it comes to maintaining its objectives and 
future existence with respect to any other trend. 


Hence Saudi Arabia, along with the other GCC member countries, is seeking to 
acquire modern technology and thus finds itself on a very realistic course 
appropriate to its aspirations for the future. 

A glance at Saudi Arabia's armaments programs over the last decade shows how 
much care the kingdom is taking to strengthen its military potential and up- 
date its equipment in various areas. 


The latest of these programs :relates to the statement made by French Defense 
Minister Andre Giraud on 17 October during his visit to Riyadh, when he said 
his country wishes to strengthen military cooperation with Saudi Arabia. Dur- 
ing the visit he signed an agreement with Prince Sultan ibn ‘Abd-al-'Aziz re- 
portedly setting the general conditions for providing Saudi naval forces with 
their arms and materiel needs as part of "al-Suwari" project signed by both 
parties in the early eighties. 


The program provides for supplying Saudi Arabia with four frigates, armed with 
Automat anti-ship missiles and Crotale anti-aircraft missiles, two support 
ships besides the anti-ship missiles for coastal defense purposes, two naval 
patrol and reconnaissance aircraft, and 24 Dauphin naval assault helicopters 
armed with anti-shipping sea to surface missiles. 


Some western press reports recently referred to the Saudi government seeking to 
acquire a submarine fleet including six to eight large units, and that it had 
requested six European governments to make offers. These countries are France, 
Great Britain, the Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, and Italy the defense 
minister of which plans to visit Riyadh during the next few weeks. 
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It is also reported that Paris has offered to sell the Saudis 46 Mirage 2000 
fighter aircraft and a similar number of Alpha-jet training and support air- 


craft. 


As a matter of fact there are numerous reports that--according to AL-HAWADITH 
sources-—-have been deliberately leaked over the last few weeks by western pol- 
itical and industrial sources. Most of them are inaccurate while others are 
totally incorrect, particularly those relating to French Mirage 2000 and Mirage 
4000 aircraft. 


What can be confirmed amidst all these reports is that Saudi Arabia has agreed 
to test French AMX 40 tanks on Saudi territory next summer to find out how 
suited they are to the needs of the Saudi ground forces, 


It can also be confirmed that Saudi Arabia continues to maintain its policy of 
diversifying weapons sources, and refusing to allow itself to be taken hostage 
by any party while at the same time acting to strengthen its various indus- 
tries in all fields as was implied in Prince Sultan's statement that "all in- 
dustries in the kingdom are associated." 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS ASPIRE TOWARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
Paris AL-MUSTAQBAL in Arabic 8 Nov 86 pp 39, 40 


[Article: "The Growth Rate of Saudi Agricultural Production has Broken 
Records from 1976 to 1985 Reaching 14.79 Percent; Per Capita Share of Agri- 
cultural Food Production of 10.93 Percent Per Annum is a World High"] 


[Text] The kingdom of Saudi Arabia is one of the few countries that became 
aware years ago of a problem now facing the world, particularly the countries 
of the Third World, that of hunger, the greatest challenge to humanity today, 
and which accordingly took effective steps to limit its hazards. 


At the domestic level, the kingdom concentrated, as part of its development 
programs, on developing its water and agricultural resources. This it did by 
carrying out numerous technical surveys and hydrological studies in various 
parts of the country. It set up well-knit networks of utilities and a firm 
infrastructure such as integrated water supply projects and dams and irriga- 
tion and drainage projects and directed its efforts towards intensifying food 
production substantially while optimizing utilization of available natural re- 
sources, 


To this end the Saudi Government allotted arable lands, free of charge, to 
persons interested in agricultural investment and adopted numerous technical 
assistance and extension programs, granting concessionary loans and grants to 
all nationals taking up agriculture who established large plantations and set 
up joint stock agricultural companies with significant capital resources. This 
helped the government to make tremendous strides in achieving high rates par- 
ticularly in the production of wheat, output of which achieved and indeed ex- 
ceeded self-sufficiency levels. High output rates were also achieved in 
poultry, dairy, meat, fishery, date, and other production. 


The kingdom's output of wheat in the 1984 season was 2 million tons, a large 
part of which is for export. Silo storage capacity jumped from 900,000 to more 
than 2 million tons. Date production exceeded 500,000 tons, up from fourth to 
first place in the world. 


Figures indicate that the rate of growth of agriculture in the kingdom from 
1976 to 1985 reached a record high of 14.79 percent, highest in the world. 
Per capita share of agricultural food production for the same period was also 
a record at 10.93 percent, another world-wide high. 
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Economic indicators and official statistics indicate a marked reduction of 
nearly 5 billion riyals in agricultural and food imports in 1986. The king- 
dom*s achievements in this area were the object of appreciation by the UN's 
Food and Agriculture Organization, which for the first time in its history 
awarded a certificate of merit and selected Saudi Arabia's experience as a 
model to be studied by developing countries aspiring to achieve agricultural 
development ensuring their own self-sufficiency in basic food staples. 


The kingdom produces its own basic vegetables, including potatoes, which sat- 
isfy domestic consumption. It also exports some of its output to neighboring 
countries. This is achieved by using sophisticated, controlled-environment 
techniques and the latest methods of grading and packaging to suit modern 
market requirements. 


There has been a substantial increase in the number of livestock breeding and 
fattening projects which have now taken their proper place in agricultural 
production. This is largely due to increased fodder cultivation and govern- 
ment subsidization which have contributed to providing the country's require- 
ments of prime quality red meat, as well as milk and dairy products of which 
there was no production worth mentioning some 8 years ago, any outout being no 
more than 5 percent of domestic requirements. By 1985 the kingdom had 
approached self-sufficiency in supplying its own milk and dairy production in 
addition to exporting part of its output to neighboring Arab countries. The 
same can be said of poultry production which 8 years ago was barely enough to 
satisfy 10 percent of domestic consumption. In 1985 the kingdom became self- 
sufficient in egg production while, at the same time, allowing for export. 
Poultry meat output has now reached a stage where it can satisfy 60 percent of 
local consumption. 


Convinced of the importance of creating a bond between farmers and the land and 
in view of the contribution made by the agricultural sector to diversifying 
sources of revenue, agricultural development programs have been accorded high 
priority. The government has adopted intensified farmer support programs which 
provide interest free credits and generous grants for agricultural inputs, 
production, and projects. 


The government grants subsidies amounting to 50 percent of the cost of importing 
farm machinery and equipment, seed, fertilizers, and livestock feed. It also 
subsidizes the cost of pesticides and of air freighting dairy cows from abroad. 
The Saudi Agricultural Bank and other government credit funds grant short, 
medium, and long-term ioans interest free to finance investments and operations 
under the various projects and the government allots arable land free of 

charge to farmers and agricultural joint stock companies. It has also formu- 
lated a policy to subsidize wheat and date prices and has established tariffs to 
protect the production of table eggs. 


Saudi agricultural development efforts culminated with urging and encouraging 
the private sector to set up and establish agricultural joint stock companies 
or other limited corporations. Over the last 5 years various multi-purpose 
shareholder corporations have been set up with capitals ranging from SRls 
300,000,000 to 500,000,000 per corporation. 
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These corporations have been able to increase domestic agricultural production 
rates for wheat, fodder, dairy products, date processing ana packaging, and 
livestock breeding and fattening. Their plans also include diversifying agri- 
cultural production, processing food commodities, and introduction of modern 
marketing methods. A Saudi joint stock fishing company has achieved tangible 
success in supplying local markets with fish and exporting some varieties. 


Aware of the importance of research work, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Water has set up numerous stations and centers which by means of experiments 
and economic and analytical studies are seeking to work out optimal methods 

of developing agricuitural and animal resources and conserving soil and water 
resources. In addition these stations and centers are training Saudi profes- 
sionals to help them gain efficiency and acquire qualifications. To promulgate 
benefits gained the results of all such experimental and research work is pub- 
licized and brought to the attention of farmers and all concerned. 


In view of the importance of training manpower resources to prepare highly 
efficient technical personnel in the various fields of agricultural activity, 

the Ministry of Agriculture and Water has set up a number of training centers 

in agricultural areas. Ministry personnel and some farmers are sent to inter- 
national centers and advanced universities for training in their specializations. 


Forests and rangelands covering some 18 million dunums can be found in the 

south western region of the kingdom. In this connection the government has 

taken a considerable number of conservation steps. Some 20 nursery gardens have 
been set up to produce seedlings to develop and expand forest areas. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has planted seedlings as breaks to prevent dune encroach- 
ment, in addition to planting trees along the main access roads to towns in the 
eastern region to prevent desert encroachment. 


The ministry has also paid special attention to rangelands and pastures setting 
up special centers to study their development, expansion and conservation as a 
basis for increasing livestock resources, 


Agricultural development in Saudi Arabia would never have become what it now is 
without the support of the government which has devised policies and set targets 
without interfering in production or competing with the private sector. 
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SYRIA 


~* 


MILITARY SUPPORT FROM USSR DISCUSSED IN YUGOSLAV PUBLICATION 
Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 4 Nov 86 pp 49-50 


[Article by Miroslav Lazanski: "Syria's Military Power: How To Catch up With 
Israel" | 


[fext] Why might a military action similar to the American one against Libya 
be undertaken against Syria? What does the military alliance with Moscow mean 
for Damascus, and what does the alliance with Syria mean to the Soviets? 


What is the balance of military power at the moment between Syria and Israel; 
that is, has Syria already achieved strategic parity with ‘srael? To what ex- 
tent is the Syrian military intelligence service involved in terrorist actions 
in western Europe, as British sources have been saying recently? 


Back a few years ago the Syrian defense minister Mustafa "alas declared "that 
war with Israel is inevitable and maximum preparation should be made for it.” 
The large Syrian pur hases of the most up-to-date weapons from the Soviet 
Union have been demonstrating that those were not empty words. Damascus un- 
dertook still more rapid armament after the Israeii invasion of Lebanon and 
the Israeli-Syrian skirmishes in the Bekaa Vallcy There are many causes and 
reasons to explain why the Israelis emerged the v_ctors from the brief fighting 
in the Bekaa Valley, but the answer is not so sit ple. It is a fact that the 
Syrians were caught "napping," but they also displayed certain almost tradi- 
tional shortcomings, such as slowness in command and failure to get their 
bearings in electronic warfare. The result: about 200 tanks lost and almost 
100 planes downed. Of course, the Soviets immediately delivered to Syria 
large quantities of the most up-to-date weapons and equipment, and they also 
sent new Soviet instructors along with it. No one has ever seen them, but ev- 
eryone knows that they exist. The Syrians know where they are, and they talk 
about them with admiration. How many of them are there? About 3,000 accord- 
ing to certain estimates. 


"They have been trying to do for Syria what they did for the Egyptian Army up 
until 1973," an Israeli politician said last year and added "that the Soviet 
instructors are trying to improve the quality of administration in the Syrian 
Armed Forces." Back 3 years ago the Soviets built two bases in Syria for SA-5 
surface-to-air missiles, which are now also in the custody of members of the 
Syrian artillery. In all, there are 48 missiles of this type placed in 8 bat- 
teries. One base is at Dumeir, 20 miles northeast of Damascus, and the other 
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at Shimshar, south of the city of Homs. While the former is completely con- 
cealed, the other base can be seen from the Damascus highway: in the distance 
one can see radar antennas stretching up out of the sand, and brown tents are 
placed in a semicircle alongside the highway. That is what one sees, the rest 
is rather mysterious. Between the Syrian security zone and the place where 

the SA-5 missiles have been set up, which is a space greater than 3 km, there 
is an exclusively Soviet zone with batteries of SA-2, SA-6, SA-8, and SA-13 
missiles, all of which are protecting the equipment and installations of the 
base. Only the Soviets can pass through that obstacle--zones with electronics, 
checkpoints, and hangars for missiles (there are about 50 of them in each one), 
and in the words of one inhabitant of Homs, surveillance is entirely in the 
hands of members of the Soviet Army. 


These bases with SA-5 missiles, where there are always between 500 and 600 So- 
viet soldiers, are linked to the radar observation stations in the Caucasus 
and with Soviet electronic reconnaissance vessels cruising along the Syrian 
coast. It is assumed that the Soviets nevertheless make the decision on use 
of the SA-5 missiles. With a range of about 250 km, which is enough to fire 
upon airplanes in the center of Israel, the SA-5 surface-to-air missiles are a 
threat to the Israeli radar jamming system, the Israeli mini-AWACS, and all 
aircraft flying over the eastern portiuu of the Mediterranean. To be sure, 
the commanding officers of the Israeli Air Force say that "they have a solu- 
tion to the SA-5 surface-to-air system, but they hope that in the end they 
will not have to use it.” 


"Trust us, the USSR will not allow Syria to experience another defeat," were 
the words which Chairman Andropov spoke to Syrian President Assad bacwa at 
their first meeting. And indeed the Soviets have delivered to Damascus every- 
thing that the Syrians have asked for, so that today they have 4,200 tanks and 
500 combat planes and another 100 armored helicopters. The total Syrian Armed 
Forces now numbers 402,500 men (the period of required military service is 30 
months), and the reserves number 272,500. The Syrian ground forces have 
270,000 men organized in 5 armored divisions, 3 mechanized divisions, and | 
special division, 6 artillery and 2 mechanized brigades, and 8 paratroop-com- 
mando regiments. The ground forces also include three regiments with Scud, 
Frog, and SS-21 ballistic missiles. The units of the ground forces also pos- 
sess about 3,000 armored personnel carriers and several thousand artillery 
pieces. The Syrian Armed Forces also have a special antiair command or 60,V00 
air defense troops. 


The Syrian Air Force (70,000 men) is made up of very modern airplanes: 120 
MiG-23's, 180 MiG-21's, and 30 MiG-25 fighters. The Air Force also has AA-2 
Atoll, AA-6 Acrid, and AA-7 Apex air-to-air missiles. General Major Subhi 
Haddad is the commander in chief of the Air Force. 


As for the Navy, it is rather small, only 1,200 men, | frigate in ~he Petya . 
class, 22 missiles launches in the Osa and Komar classes, and anot..er 10 or so 
smaller naval vessels and auxiliary craft. 


Viewed as a whole, the Syrian Army has in recent years become considerably 
stronger, but in quality it is cvcill not the equal of the Israeli Army. That 
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is why in the remainder of the Golan Heights the Syrians have established four 
defense positions, each between 2 and 4 km in depth, with points of resistance 
for circular defense. Earlier the Syrians had fortified initial positions in 
the Golan only for attack, but having learned from the experience in 1973, 
they have also made defensive positions. The deployment in this area shows 
that the Syrians have more favorable positions along the line of the front, 
since it protrudes on the Israeli side and can be encompassed from the flanks. 
The actual terrain in the Golan Heights is rocky and without trees, with char- 
acteristic low rises and piles of scattered stones, which is an obstacle to 
armored mechanized units. But since Mount Herman has a particularly salient 
position respecting this entire battleground, and since the Israeli side of 
the Golan Heights dominates Syrian territory, on the whole the Israelis have 
more favorable conditions for defense. 


The border between Israel and Lebanon and between Israel and Jordan ieduces 
Israeli space in which to maneuver against Syria, but at the same time it ex- 
poses the flanks of the Israeli portion of the possible battlefield and im- 
parts a vulnerability to the lines in the direction of Nazareth and Haifa. In 
case of a war with Syria, Israel could reduce the line of the front by half if 
it held the Herman Mountains in the north and the Sea of Galilee on the south. 


The line of the present Israeli-Syrian front in the Golan Heights extends from 
the Lebanese border north to Mount Herman and from there to a place called 

Fiq near the Jordanian border on the south. It has the shape of an extended 
arc, and the actual width of the front is about 90 km as the crow flies. The 
tactical depth of the battleground is about 50 km on the Israeli side and fol- 
lows the line Djebalal--Sheik--Kafr--Nafata--El Mahdjar, with an operational 
depth of 100 km. Isreali reserve units for that battlefield are located in 
that space. The battlefield on the Syrian side extends along the line Damas- 
cus--Savara--El Kabra--Suweida, which on the average is about 60 km deep into 
Syrian territory. In the last days of the fourth Arab-Israeli war, when Is- 
raeli tanks with Damascus Express written on the turrets penetrated to the 
place called Sas, only 35 km short of Damascus, the Israeli tankmen intention- 
ally communicated with one another on a radio frequency which the Syrians 
could hear. There was a shower of questions as to whether anyone knew what 
israeli currency was going for in Damascus banks, had anyone brought a Miche- 
lin Guide so as to know which was the best hotel in the Syrian capital, where 
the prettiest souvenirs could be purchased, and more in the same style? Nev- 
ertheless, they were halted at the second line of Syrian defense, where they 
were also opposed by units from Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Morocco, and Jordan. The 
Damascus Express did not reach its objective. 


Within the structure of Syrian military power we certainly should make mention 
of the special role played by that country's intelligence services. Aside 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Armed Forces have the intelligence 
service of the Air Force (that service is commanded by General Major Muhammad 
al-Khouli), the Navy, and the ground forces. The department for the military 
intelligence services, that is, the Army G-2, performs domestic security oper- 
ations and actions abroad. Of all the Arab intelligence services the Syrian 
military intelligence service operates most actively abroad. The full range 
of operations it engages in is yet to be seen.... 
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SYRIA 


PUBLIC TRANSPORT PROBLEMS IN DAMASCUS REVIEWED 

Buses Suffer Disrepair, Breakdowns 
Damascus TISHRIN in A: .bic 29 Sep 86 p 4 
[Article by Sami Karkutli] 


[Text] The manifestations of the transportation crisis have recently become 
aggravated to a point that has seemed unreasonable. 


Bus stops are now crowded in a manner which has exceeded normal conditions 
several times over. The buses are now packed and actually as full as sardine 
cans. The successive arrival of buses is being spaced further apart, and in 

rns to all this, it is no longer easy to find an empty car for hire 
taxi). 


Waits, indeed long waits, for buses; no jitneys and no taxis. What is the 
solution? 


A state of anxiety. The problem this time is one not of prices but rather of 
managing to obtain reasonable transportation at any period of the day or 
night. Sven if one of us succeeds in getting into a taxi, which is ultimate- 
ly a noncconomic solution, he is subjected to great exploitation; more than 
one passenger in a single ride, and double fares which the divers collect by 
carrying more than one fare on a single ride. 


However, necessity has its judgments. The city of Damascus is vast and the 
distance between one section and another can be traveled only by the use of 
some means of transport, from work to the home, from the home to the market, 
from the home to some visit, and so forth. On top of that, it is the season 
of the opening of the schools and consequently of an increase in public 
movement, students, teachers and families wanting to provide their chil- 
dren's needs. 


We have tried to examine the causes of this crisis, e.pecially since it has 
emerged in conjunction with the issuance of special decrees on hire cars and 
jitneys and has also eserged in conjunction with the prohibition of micro- 
buses and private sector buses serving the rural areas of Damascus, which 
come to about 1,000 in number, from entry into the city. 
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All these elements have confused an issue which we can say is a strategic 
one. As a result of this, it is possible to imagine a city without the move- 
ment and communications with which it is interconnected to the rural areas, 
where population concentrations extend over a stretch of more than 70 kilo- 
meters and require contacts -- a city whose population by day comes to 4 
million, a figure which drops to half at night. 


The situation is very difficult in ordinary conditions, but it is distress- 
ing when some emergency situation occurs, 4 sick person at the farthest part 
of the city in need of first aid, a state of childbirth, school students who 
cannot find a way to get to their schools, no matter how early they may seek 
to wake up at the start of the process of getting to school and coming back 
afterwards. This means that we are sounding the warning bell and seeking the 
causes which lead to this great confusion. 


In tne Traffic Section 


The beginning was in the Internal Transportation Company. The traffic direc- 
tor, Mr Yusuf 'Awdah, said, 


"In reality a large number of buses have dropped out for repairs in the 
technical department. Out of an initial 554 buses, only about 300 are oper- 
ating now. This figure, which is not totally accurate, includes buses which 
are operating on all the routes in the city and between the city and the 
rural areas." 


[Question] Are the numbers of buses which have dropped out this year the 
same as the ones last year? 


[Answer] What has been noticed is an increase in the number of buses which 
have dropped out this year over last year. The main reason may be attributed 
to the lack of availability of the necessary replacement parts. 


The Internal Transportation Company has expanded and many routes have been 
created and restricted to the company, while private sector buses once 
served them. We have observed the establishment of some long routes which 
connect sections of the city, but these routes have been reduced, or, more 
accurately, have been obliterated, as we observe. 


The committee on optimum operations was created 5 or 6 years ago, and tried 
to study the company's situation. It recommended the establishment of the 
southern circular rouse and the northern circular route. 't also recommended 
the establishment of a single departure center. However, the lack of availa- 
bility of acdcquate numbers of operating buses, in addition to the absence of 
space in the heart of the city which would be suitable as a departure cen- 
ter, as in the city of Aleppo, for example, made these studies impossible to 
carry out. 


[Question] The distance that has been observed between the terminals for 
stops is so great that it has made it most difficult to rely on internal 
transportation buses to move from the north of the city to the south of it, 
or from its east to west. 
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[Answer] As I said, we have sought an area in which to consolidate departure 
centers, but organizational difficulties in the city have prevented that, 
and in addition public planning for traffic, and sometimes changes in lines, 
come from the governorate. 


[Question] In your view, is this a period in which the Internal Transporta- 
tion Company met its commitments, if it is proper to say sc, toward the 
citizens? 


[Answer] The peak years were between 1973 and 1976, when the modern buses 
came in. At that time we set out stock for each route on the basis of need, 
and the buses made all the trips. After that, the shortage started. There 
are two reasons for this shortage. The first is the deficiency in the number 
of trips because of repairs and sudden breakdowns, since the number of trips 
made came to two-thirds those that had been planned. The second is the ex- 
pansion in development in all the areas which require the opening of new 
routes. For example, the stock on the al-Bawwabah route consists of 45 
buses, and this now consists of eight routes. This is occurring in close 
conjunction with the increase in breakdowns in buses to contribute to creat- 
ing the crisis. The same is constantly the situation with respect to the 
other routes which have been expanded or which we have established, and this 
has also been the situation -- the opening of every new route took place at 
the expense of an old route. 


[Question] Are you currently suffering from a lack of drivers? Does the dri- 
vers' level help increase the breakdowns in the buses? 


[Answer] We train every driver in driving and mechanics for a period of 4 
months as part of a course which includes 50 trainees. When these people 
graduate, as everywhere, they include good ones and bad ones. 


We have penalties and the imposition of fines on all drivers committing vio- 
lations or accidents. The drivers' wages, which come to 1,500 Syrian pounds, 
include 7720 Syrian pounds in a monthly attentiveness bonus, and that is giv- 
en on the basis of a number of elements of regularity and fitness and the 
lack of violations. 


This bonus is connected to actual days of work. 


[Question] Nonetheless, there are some drivers who do not have what we might 
call appropriate professional conduct. 


[Answer] There is no doubt that the circumstances in which the drivers work 
are difficult ones. Congestion leads to confusion among the drivers; for 
instance, there are passengers in the doors. Nowadays they have even started 
hanging on the sides of the buses. 


[Question] Is the shortage in buses now resulting in the suspension of some 
drivers? 


[Answer] Yes, for example, one day recently we noted down that 27 drivers 
were left without buses. 
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In the Technical Section 

In a side room alongside a large space containing dozens of buses awaiting 
repairs, we talked about the problems of maintenance and the presence of 
spare parts. 

[Question] What is the rate of shortage of spare parts in general? 


Mr ‘Arafat Ruquqi, assistant head of the technical section, said, 


"The shortage comes to about 40 percent of all types of spare parts in the 
Fiat and MAN warehouses." 


[Question] Normally when spare parts are available, how long is the reserve 
period which is taken into account? 


[Answer] Normally, a reserve of all spare parts for buses in the middle of 
their economic life is available for a period of 2 years. However, if the 
bus is new, the reserve is for a period of 5 years. 

[Question] When did the last shipment of spare parts arrive? 

[Answer] There are spare parts coming in, but in small amounts. However, we 
can say that the latest order arrived at the end of 1985 and it was not 


enough. 


[Question] Do buses drop out every few working days for ordinary mainten- 
ance? 


[Answer] Every 12 days they drop out for 24 hours for maintenance. 
[Question] Do you have an adequate technical staff in your midst? 

[Answer] The technical staff is mediocre, because of the mediocre level of 
wages, in spite of the training courses. In addition to that, there is an 
attrition of manpower to the private sector especially from the technical 
section because of the low salaries. 


[Question] At what level of breakdown do the buses usually drop out? 


[Answer] Buses do not stop until the breakdowns get out of control, unfortu- 
nately. 


[Question] There are people who say that the economic life of internal 
transportation buses has ended and they have become obsolete. 


[Answer] That is the theoretical life. However, we can note the practical 
life in the private sector, where there are buses from the fifties that are 
still functioning. 

Mr Hisham Kadkuwi, head of the maintenance department, spoke about general 


maintenance requirements and said: 
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"There is a shortage of lubricants. We obtain lubricants, but in small quan- 
tities. In addition, there is a need for tires. Recently, after the need for 
tires became exacerbated, we managed to obtain 1,000 tires, which is the 

reserve for other governorates and can help us in operations,for some time." 


[Question] What do your annual requirements for tires come to? 
[Answer] We need 2,500 or 3,000 tires of various types and sources. 
[Question] Before you got the new tires, what was your rate of tire changes? 


[Answer] Our average monthly requirements last year for example were 154 
tires a month, while this year the average number of tires we changed was 75 
a month. Of course, this is at the citizen's exvense. 


[Question] How large is the number of buses which have stopped working now? 


[Answer] The number of buses that have dropped out come to 80 to 100, ap- 
proximately. 


[Question] Are there spare parts which can be manufactured? 


[Answer] There are parts which cannot be manufactured and those that can be 
we do, but at a low rate. 


The conversation continued further. We talked about matters which might not 
affect the buses' operation, for example, that is, that have no relationship 
to traffic, but are related to the passengers' safety and security in which 
and against which excesses occur because of the lack of availability of 
steel, tin, wood and paint. We talked about the patching up that is done on 
operating buses to "keep up with the situation." We talked about the short- 
age of manpower, enticements in the private sector, the problem of coordi- 
nate. parts which are submitted to the Hamah iron plant and the Internal 
Trensportation Company's losses. The discussion then finished up with the 
need to sound the warning bell. If things go on this way, the company will 
be very close, or closer still, to an almost total cessation of activity, as 
a result of the removal of one bus uiter another from service, as long as 
the necessary spare parts are not available, and the crisis will escalate. 
Didn't the people in charge of matters know about this state of affairs 
before it happened? 


Some Internal Transportation Company documents refer to letters submitted to 
the Ministry of Transportation which are more like a search for help. In one 
of the memoranda submitted, the company's trouble is defined as follows: 
Obsoleteness of the buses, to the point where their services have started to 
decline and their development is proceeding in a dirsction contrary to the 
course of development of construction. 

An increase in consumption. 


A decline in the number of trips and a rise in the number of trips lost. 


A drop in the number of buses and a rise in load volumes. 
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An absence of technical expertise, spare parts and tires. 


Estimates of the company's total expenses come to 62 million pounds. Its 
revenues totalled 28 million. This means that there is a deficit of 34 mil- 
lion Syrian pounds in revenues. Of this, the Ministry of Finance has provid- 
ed 9 million Syrian pounds, leaving the rest of the amount, constituting a 
burden preventing the company from carrying out its commitments toward con- 
tracts it has concluded with some construction companies and limiting its 
development. 


Therefore, in its memorandum, the company recommended a number of things: 


A review of fares, since the current cost per passenger comes to 8 Syrian 
piasters. 


A rise in the level of fines. 
The elimination of interest on the public debt fund loan. 


The total deficit was transferred to the company by the Minister of Finance 
without a conclusion concerning the value of depreciation. 


A suggestion to the vehicle organization to make haste in opening credits 
related to replacement parts. Citing sections of the memorandum does not 
mean that we embrace it as far as all its sections go, but there is no doubt 
that the Internal Transportation Company has been given a vital role for 
which it was not fully prepared, and it was not given help in bearing this 
great burden. None of what has been said about the level of performance of 
personnel or at times their integrity, and about the contrivance of break- 
downs by some of them and the neglect of some in performing their duty, 
means that the Internal Transportation Company, which is responsible for 
transporting the overwhelming majority of the city's inhabitants with li- 
mited and less than limited incomes, requires a pause for support, so that 
this company can continue to perform its work in accordance with its actual 
assets with the goal of realizing the transportation plans se* out for it, 
whose rate of execution at present does not come to more thr . 65 percent, at 
the most optimistic. 


Capital Taxi Fleet Condition 
Damascus TISHRIN in Arabic 29 Sep 86 p 4 


[Text] With the increase in the state of congestion and the aggravation of 

transportation conditions, as a result of which it has become impossible to 
obtain hire cars and many bus passengers, after their patience has run out, 
have become compelled to ridé taxis to arrive [at their destinations], the 

pressure on hire cars has increased, suggesting to everyone that there is a 
shortage in the number of such cars which had constantly been available. 


It has become a rumor, and it appears that the people who have helped spread 


it around are the taxi drivers themselves, the gist of which is that more 
than 1,500 vehicles have gone out of the city of Damascus because of decrees 
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which have been issued on the requirement to transfer the registration of 
cars which are operating in Damascus and are registered in other governor- 
ates to Damascus or for them to return to the governorates in which they are 
registered. In addition to this, other cars have been removed from operation 
as hire cars and put into the category of jitneys, which are cars manufac- 
tured between 1965 and 1972. 


We have tried to investigate the situation, and visited various entities 
concerned. The matter began with the Internal Transportation Company, where 
it became apparent that the basic cause of the main pressure is the shortage 
in the number of internal transport company buses operating on routes. 


A change has occurred in conjunction with that in bus and microbus stops in 
the rural areas of Damascus, which were put roughly along the edges of the 
city and come to about 1,000 in number -- specifically, as the director of 
transportation in the Governorate of Damascus Rural Area asserts, 770 micro- 
buses and 220 buses. The colleague Lamiya' Junaydi has written a report on 
the citizens' problems as a consequence of this change, which has resulted 
in great confusion in transportation activity, since some people's estimates 
conclude that these means of transportation help serve about 700,000 people 
a day, at least. 


Some people have also suggested that the decrees issued have prompted some 
people to convert hire cars into private cars to maintain their high prices. 
Removing them from Damascus might reduce their price in the market. We have 
also tried to investigate that and have found that in the Governorate of 
Damascus Rural Areas the conversion of hire cars to private cars has not 
occurred at a rate greater than that normal for all the months of the year. 
The same is the case with the Damascus department of transportation as well. 
Car transportation remains in a normal state. In the month of August, for 
example, the number of vehicles shifted from other governorates came to 47, 
and seven vehicles were converted from private to public status. In addi- 
tion, conversely, 13 cars were converted from public to private status. 


The director of transportation has asserted that this decree on the shift of 
others has been issued, but that it has not been applied, as we know; rath- 
er, the number of public cars operating in Damascus, which total about 2,000 
vehicles registered in his department, has remained as it was. 


In the governorate, Mr Ahmad Shawish described the decrees which have been 
issued by the passenger transportation committee and the traffic committee 
in the governorate and asserted that the motives for these decrees were to 
regulate the status of hire cars and crack down on the violations these cars 
might commit. This is a decree whose goal is to protect citizens and apply 
the law. As regards jitneys, he asserted that the reason was the attempt to 
help maxe up for some of the crisis resulting from the shortage of buses, 
bearing in mind that these vehicles go back to the years 1965-1972 and nun- 
ber no more than 200. However, he added, there is no doubt that the decline 
in the number of internal transportation buses is the most important cause 
of the crisis. In addition these decrees have not yet gone into effect, 
although they were issued 2 months ago. 


In the traffic [department], Maj Farug of traffic operations asserted to us 
"The execution of these decrees has not started yet and pressure has caused 
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the number of buses in Damascus to drop to less than 200, which has resulted 
in an increase in pressure." 


Thus we are faced with an impending crisis. It is possible that some im- 
provements could occur for a number of days in the event of pressure to make 
a number of internal transport buses operate on an exceptional basis, but 
the solution in reality is in the hands of officials at a higher level. The 
provision of spare parts and the operation of the greatest number of buses 
is a necessary, urgent matter, but it is not a final solution either in the 
face of the explosive expansion in the city of Damascus. What then is the 
solution? 


The demand for solutions seems like an impossible miracle, but we call for 
the use of all resources available in the country to solve a problem which 
might have become concentrated in Damascus but is no doubt no less burden- 
some in the other governorates, especially in the large cities. 
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SYRIA 


AL-SUWAYDA' GRAPE FARMERS PROTEST LACK OF OFFICIAL PRICING 
Damascus TISHRIN in Arabic 29 Sep 86 p 4 


[Article by Jamal 'Amir: "Grape Producers in Al-Suwayda' Wonder Why Grape 
Pricing Has Not Been Issued for 3 Years" ] 


[Text] The new pricing of apples, which was released this year, has been 
received with satisfaction by our peasant brothers, because it is roughly in 
keeping with costs and because it has protected farmers from succumbing to 
the pitfalls of losses and consequently from avoiding, or not wanting to 
continue, farming this crop. The pricing has ranged from the sum of 575 
Syrian piasters per excellent quality kilogram to 175 Syrian piasters per 
type four kilogram. The prices for the other types range between these two 
figures. 


Therefore the peasants are satisfied with what they have received, although 
they are not satisfied with this year's season. Production quantities have 
been affected by a number of factors, the decline in the amount of rain, 
frost, wind and cold, with respect to the apple and grape seasons both. All 
this has led to a decline in the volumes produced. However, with the new 
pricing, they have been compelled to make contracts with the vegetable and 
fruit company branches in al-Suwayda' in order to market this commodity, 
since, as is well known, the marketing of production is restricted to this 
company. Therefore, a numoer of meetings have been held in the office of the 
governor and in the office of the head of the branch peasants' bureau, in 
the presence cf the director of the vegetable and fruit company branch, to 
set out rules and bases by virtue of which production will be received from 
peasant brothers, after the committees, including representatives of the 
vegetable and fruit company and representatives of the agricultural depart- 
ment and the peasants' federation, have been distribute! among production 
centers. Marketing started beginning the 15th of this month through these 
centers. This statement was made to us by Mr Shahadah Abu Zaydan, chairman 
of the al-Suwayda' peasants' federation. He added, "With respect to the grape 
commodity, the governorate's production is stated to come to just 50,000 
tons this year, as compared with 70,000 tons last year. As I said, natural 
elements have played a prominent role in the drop in these quantities of 
vroduction. It is worth pointing out that the drop in production is not the 
only problem the peasants producing the grape commodity are suffering from. 
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There is a problem of no less importance the farmers are grumbling about, as 
they say that the price for grapes has not yet been issued by the higher 
agricultural council. One should bear in mind that for 3 years new pricing 
has not been issued for this commodity, although studies bearing on this 
subject have been submitted every year, and this causes peasants to grumble 
as they deliver their production to the grape distillation plant in al-Su- 
wayda'. Their argument in this regard is that the price for grapes there 
does not cover this year's costs. The degree of aversion to making deliver- 
ies to the plant would have been at a greater level had the recent increase 
the minister of industry made for the Governorate of al-Suwayda' not set a 
limit to this aversion and been paid to the peasants so that they would be 
receptive to signing contracts to supply grapes to the plant. The minister 
promised the peasant brothers to pay a price of 165 Syrian piasters per 
kilogram of ordinary grapes and 200 Syrian piasters for black grapes." 


Concerning the quantities which it is determined will arrive at the plant, 
the chairman of the al-Suwayda' peasants' federation said, "We cannot speci- 
fy these quantities precisely until after the conclusion of contracts with 
the producers is completed. The delay in the issuance of pricing, or more 
accurately its failure to come out, is the reason why we are failing to 
estimate these quantities. One should bear in mind that the factory's capa- 
city ranges from 5,000 to 6,000 tons. Making haste in issuing pricing which 
is in keeping with cost is an important element in making the distillation 
plant capable of carrying out its plan. Otherwise, peasants will not agree 
to deliver their crop to the plant. There are a number of enticements which 
drive them to make the delivery on the markets, now that as we all know the 
prices of grapes have started to move up. Here I would like to point out 
that peasants are not in favor of the processes of rises in prices, because 
if the price of a commodity which they produce rises, conversely there are 
dozens they will buy that they do not produce. Rather, the peasants try to 
obtain a minimum which is in keeping with cost and provides a reasonable 
profit margin for themselves and for the consumer as well." 


Mr Asad Nur-al-Din, the chairman of the marketing office in the al-suwayda' 
peasants' office, stated, "Pricing has been delayed this year, as it was 
delayed last year, since it was issued only after the marketing activities 
were initiated. This year an official price for the grape commodity has not 
yet been issued. Rather, there is a guideline figure for the price which the 
branch peasants! office receives from the national peasants' office. This 
situation continued to be one of guidelines up to the recent visit by the 
minister of industry, who promised the peasants a price which was greeted 
with satisfaction among them. As far as apple prices go, the peasants are 
satisfied with the pricing, as is clear from the receptivity to signing the 
many contracts for supplying this commodity. So far, we have reached con- 
tract with peasants over a quantity of 2,000 tons and in turn are handing 
1,000 pounds in loans to producers for every ton of apples." Concerning the 
peasants' demands, he said, "They hope that the vegetable and fruit company 
will come to the fields to take receipt of production, rather than having 
the peasant transport his production to the reception centers. The second 
demand is that there be standardization of packages. They prefer plastic 
packages because they do not harm the production and are not subjected to 
damage." 
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Finally, the study by the branch agricultural council, which carried out a 
study on the cost of a kilogram of grapes, which is 175 Syrian piasters, 
more than 3 months ago, should be taken into account. It will then be in ths 
ability of the distillation plant to carry out its plan with an increase of 
10 percent, since it is not reasonable that the price of a kilogram should 
be 105 piasters when the supply [department] pricing is more than 2 pounds 
per kilcgran. 
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SYRIA 


BRIEFS 


ENERGY CRISIS REPORTED--Amman (Our Reporter)--For a long time Syrian cities 
have been suffering from an acute electrical energy crisis. People coming 
from Damascus said that the electrical current in the Syrian capital is cut 
off for 5 hours a day. They added that authorities in the Syrian regime have 
implemented severe measures, decreeing rationing of electricity consumption. 
This involved cutting off electricity for several hours in various quarters 
of the cities, alternating throughout the day. Informed sources expect 

that the electrical energy crisis may continue during the current winter 
season. These sources say that the reasons for the crisis are attributable 
to the weaking of electrical generating stations in Damascus, Baniyas, Halabh, 
and al-Ladhiqiyah, because of the failure to renovate these stations. |Text | 
[Baghdad AL-THAWRAH in Arabic 10 Nov 86 p 1] /6662 
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AFGHANISTAN 


BAGRAMI DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS VIEWED 
Kabul KABUL NEW TIMES in English 23 Sep 86 p 1] 
[Article by Nooria Kazem] 


Text] Bagrami district lies 13 km to the east of Kabul city. It covers 
216 sq. km and has a population of over 30,000. The district has 30 small 
and big villages where 5,100 families live. They speak Pashtu and Dari 
languages. 


The district has 12,832 hectares of non-irrigated land and 1,632 hectares of 
pastures. And, 26,072 hectares make the residential area. There exist 
270,000 fruit and non-fruit bearing trees. 


The Bagrami Textile Mill is located in the district. The district has 
75 mosques, 25 congregational mosques, 80 shops, and 30 shrines. 


An agricultural complex building at a cost of Afs 40 million, two agricultural 
co-operatives costing Afs 15 million, a rural development building in Qalai 
Ahmad Khan costing Afs 132,150,860, a poultry farm, a livestock breeding farm, 
two diversion dams in Shina and the Qalai Ahmad Khan dam, five wells for 
drinking water, and a diesel pump station have all been built in the years of 
the revolution to serve the residents of Bagrami district. Three villages 
enjoy electricity and power supply extension to seven more villages is under 
Study. 


Sixteen schools including five lycees, 11 middle and primary schools are 
functioning in the district. Out of them two are girls' schools. Altogether 
they have a strength of 8,500 students and 235 teachers. One thousand seven 
hundred children were newly enrolled in the schools. The Husian Khel, Butkhak 
and Shewaki schools which were destroyed by counter-revolutionary elements 
have been rebuilt and are active now. 


The literacy compaign is forging ahead in the district and over 2,900 people 


have been organised in 83 literacy courses. Since the establishment o! 
literacy courses up till now 1,679 people have graduated from these courses. 
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Kabul KABUL NEW TIMES in English 15 Sep 86 p 


[Text] Faizabad (BIA)--Over 940 land ownership deeds have been distributed 
during the first quarter of the current year to landless peasants of the 
centre and Ishkashem, Wakhan, Baharak and Khwahan districts of Badakhshan 
Province in the second phase of the mocratic [as printed] land and water 
reforms. 


Saifuddin, the director of land reforms department of Badakhshan Province 
said that 13 peasant councils with a membership of 65 were also set up 
during the same period in villages of the districts. embers of the peasant 
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cratic reforms as well as tor meetin the peasants problem ind acceleration 


of the process of implementation of land and water reforms. 


In the spring cultivation campaign of the current year, he adde 
chemical fertilizers, and over 100 tons of improved wheat seed have been 
distributed to peasants of Badakhshan Province. Pesticides and insecticides 


worth Afs. 50 thousand were als riven to peasants. 


Over 66,500 cattle of the people have been protected against various diseases 
and 80,000 fruit bearing and ornamental saplings sprayed. Also, over 

20 hectares of state land in the centre, Wakhan and Ishkashem districts 

given on lease to peasants in th ing cultivation campaign of the current 
year. 


Commenting on the activities of the land reforms department from the beginning 

of the second stage of democrati land reforms that is, September 1982, the 

director said that over 6,200 hectares ot ind had been clarified for 3,600 
] 


peasant families and over 9,000 title deeds distributed to landless and petty 


land holding peasants. 


About 600 hectares of land was distributed to deserving peasants and over 2,800 
hectares of land has remained with the land owners according to t 
During this period, 9l peasant councils with a membership of over 450 have been 

° ° ’ 4 . 7 
formed in Badakhshan Province to solve the peasants’ problems and help accelerate 
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the implementation of democratic land and water reforms, 
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ANALYST ON CONCER*: OVER U.S. AWACS TO PAKISTAN 


Help From Soviet Union 


Madras THE HINDU in English 7 Nov 86 p l 


[Article by G, K, Reddy] 


[Text ] 


NEW DELHI, Nov. 6 

The Indian Defence delegation that went to 
the Soviet Union is returning with an assurance 
that Moscow is prepared to meet the country s 
technological requirements in devising a reason- 
ably effective aerial defence system against the 
in-depth surveillance capability that the Ameri- 
can-supplied Airborne Warning and Control 
System can provide Pakistan 

The Minister of State, Mr. Arun Singh, who 
headed this delegation, will report to the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi. on the outcome of 
his discussions in Moscow with the Soviet De- 
fence experts. 

The AWACS is no doubt a formidable flying 
radar station backed by highly sophisticated 
computers that can process the data and per- 
form both contro! and command functions in di- 
recting both offensive and defensive air opera- 
tions. But with ail its advanced —quipment, it is 
no less vulnerable than any big aircraft flying at 
a height of 10,000 metres at a relatively siow 
speed of 800 kmph with very limited manoeuvra- 
bility under war conditions. The Indian experts 
on air defence are certainly concerned about 
PakisTans acquisition of these AWACS. but 
they are not feeling totally helpless in meeting 
this challenge even with Indias limited resour- 
ces 

The AWACS generally operate at a safe dis- 
tance from defended borders and battle zones 
to avoid exposing themselves to attacks by 
ground-to-air and air-to-air missiles that can be 
launched at high-flying aircraft. These ium 
bering aircraft. which are Boeing 707s fitted 
with a rotadome radar at the top and an extra 
length of nose in the front are protected by a 
fighter screen in wartime. But there is no de- 
fence against the latest missiles which can be 
fired from a distance of 80 km. once the target 
is locked-in and tracked by both ground and air- 
borne counter-radar systems 

The Soviets have wisely chosen not to spenc 
too much money on developing their owr 
AWACS. since the job of these high flyinc 
radar stations can be performed by severa 
gub-systems functioning in close coordinatior 


as a well-integrated air defence commanc struc 
ture. So Moscow has been concentrating on 
developing less expensive and perhaps more 
effective methods of destroying the AWACS 
under war conditions by producing more ac 
Curate missiles that can be fired from a longer 
distance 


But the AWACS pose a bigger threat in 
peace time by flying closer to international bor 
ders without any fear of interception or interdic 
tion, scanning Geep into ote: countries and iden 
tifying their military deployments. These surveil 
lance planes have the capability to spot not 
only the locatio.. of airfields and movements ot 
aircraft up to a depth of 300 km but also of 
heavy military columns like armoured units on 
the move towards battle stations 

The Soviet strategists have been studying al 
these aspects ever since the U.S. inductec 
these AWACS into Western Europe since the 
early 1970s in different versions. But the very 
latest E-C3 that Pakistan is trying to acquire is 
a very formidable one which can be countered 
only with a powerful combination of ground 
based and airborne missiles 
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Indo-U.S. 


Detense 


Ties Threatened 


Madras THE HINDU in English 8 Nov 86 p l 


[Article by G, K. Reddy] 


[Text ] 
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NEW DELHI, Nov. 7 

As Parliament was discussing for the second 
day in succession the “mind boggling" potential: 
ties of the proposed American supply o 
AWACS to Pakistan. the U.S. Secretary 
Air Force, Mr. Edward Alridge. met the Minister 
of State for Defence, Mr. Arun Singh. for fo! 
low-up talks on the possibilities of Indo- Amer 


~t the 


can tecnnoliogica!l cooperation in the desigr 
development and production of the light cor 


bat aircraft 
After the preliminary exchanges in Wasnming 


ton the An erican offer was conside-ed 
depth during the recent visit of the U.S. Secret 


ary of Defence. Mr. Caspar Weiriberger. but 
the details were left to be worked out by Mr Alr 
dge and his advisers through further discus 
SIONS 

Defence relationship: The US. Air Secretary 
arrived in Delhi yesterday, after spending a few 
days in Islamabad, for talks with Indian defence 
experts to carry forward this ongoing dialogue 
on the establishment of an Indo-American det 
ence relationship without prejudice to the US 
policy of arming Pakistan with the latest wea 
pon systerns. But when Mr. Alr 
fixed, the Government of India did not know 
that the U.S. had already made ap its mind f 
all practical purposes to give AWACS to Pakis 
tan 

At the formai meetings today between the Ir 
dian and US. delegations. the discussions wert 
confined to matters relating to the proposed 
Indo-American defence cooperation. But du 
ring the private talks that Mr 
with Mr. Alridge, the AWACS issue was raised 
to voice Indias grave apprehensions about tne 
U.S. policy of arming Pakistan with more and 
more sophisticated weapon systems 

Soviet offer: The standard replies that Ur A 
dge gave were more or less the same as those 
Mr. Weinberger gave to the Indian Ambassad 
or, Mr. P. K. Kaul, when he called on him ear 
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this week to urge the U.S. not to intensify the 
arms race in the sub-continent. But a rnajor de 
velopment between the visits of Mr. Weinberg 
er and Mr. Alridge was that Mr. Arun Singh had 
been to Moscow in the meantime and retumed 


with assurances of soviet readiness to heip 
india in closing the te nnoiogical gap tnat 
would be created by the US. induction’ of 
AWACS into Pakista 
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Counter productive policy: After some sight 
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PAKI 


Bombay THE TIMES OF INDIA in English 10 Nov 86 p 1 


[Tex 


STAN REPORTED EAGER 


t] 


NEW YORK, November 9 
(PTI). 


ITH the U.S. President, 

Mr. Ronald Reagan, in- 
itiating the process for provid- 
ing more military hardware to 
it. Pakistan has now asked the 
United States for at least 20 
F-16C multi-purpose aircraft in 
addition to another 60 F-1l6s, 
according to reliable sources. 

The F-16C vanant is an ad- 
vanced version of the F-16 aircraft, 
with even more sophisticated 
avionics. greater capability to 
Carry missiles and other weapons. 
Induction of F-16 into the Paki- 
stan Air Force (PAF), which re- 
ceived 40 of them under the 
previous military aid package. had 
already given it a quantum jump 
in technology. 

Pakistan's shopping list for arms is 
growing more ambitious as it draws 
closer to Washington miiitanly. Tne 
list 1s in the final stages of discussion 
between the two countnes before it 1s 
sent in the next two months to the U.S. 
Congress for approval. 

Both Pakistan: and U.S. sources 
declined to say much about Mr. 
Yaqub-Khan’s talks. But the recent 
U.S. press reports that Pakistan was on 
the verge of making nuclear weapons 
are understood to have figured and the 
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Pakistan minister told the Amencans 
that the reports were not correct. 

With Mr. Reagan having certified 
that Pakistan does not have a nuclear 
weapon, the process for getting the $ 
4.2 billion m:'ttary aid package through 
the Congress ‘as been initiated. Paki- 
stan appears to be confident that the 
package will get Congressional ap- 
proval although observers do not ex- 
pect a smooth passage for it because 
both houses of the legislature are now 
controlled by the Democratic party. 

Isimabad has now notified the U.S. 
its keeness to get 20 of the more 
advanced F-16C's besides 60 F-1 6s, the 
sources said. 

Indicanons are that the U.S. ad- 
ministraticn will not refuse to give the 
C-vernon, although the two countnes 
will have to sort out the question of 
price since it is a more expensive 
aircraft. Out of $ 1.75 billion military 
aid package for six years beginning fext 
September, Pakistan 1s seeking ¢x- 
pensive hardware for all the three 
defence services. 


Mr Reagan certified to the Congress 
last month that Pakistan currently does 
not “possess a nuclear explosive de- 
vice.” That cerufication is necessary 
before the new military aid to 
Islamabad is approved by the Con- 


gress. 
Meanwhile, “New York Times” re- 


ported that the US. decision to 
provide early-warning radar planes to 
Pakistan had created irmtations in 
Islamabad and outnght anger in India. 


Meanwhile, it 1s reported that an 
Indo-Pakistan nuclear arms race 1s 
likely if Islamabad makes an atom 
bomb, according to Amencan experts 
who are worned by the latest reports 
that Pakistan has made “dramatic 
progress” in that direction. 


Pakistan and Iadia are thought 
capable of assembling nuclear weapons 
on short nonce. It is not known 
whether South Afnca has the bomb, 
“although there are reasons to believe 
that it may have,” the “Times” said. 


According to analysts quote< by the 
“Times”, if India were to believe that 
Pakistan has the bomb, 1 would be 
encouraged to pursue its own nuclear 
“weapons programme. India’s 
plutonium reprocessing Capacity 1s ¢x- 
pected to grow by the earty 1990's to 
allow as many as 60 bombs per year to 
be assembled, it said on the basis of a 
Library of Congress study. 

The newspaper said that while the 
super powers negotiate possible cuts in 
nuclear weapons, some nations are 
expanding their nuciear arsenals and 
others are joining the ranks of those 
possessing or able to build such bombs. 
The extent of the danger was suggested 
by the growing possibility that Israel is 
a nuclear power and by the abuiity of 
India and Pakistan to produce weapons 
if they choose. 
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PAPER REPORTS GANDHI iNTERVILEW WITH BBC 


Calcutta ThE TELEGRAPH 


(Text ] 
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London, Nov. 4 (UNI): The 
Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gan- 
dhi, has said Pakistan's nuclear 
programme and its involvement 
with Sikh terrorists remain con- 
tentious issues between the two 
countries and blamed Is!amabad 
for slowing down the process of 
normalisation of relations. 

Mr Gandhi told the BBC, India 
believed that Pakistan was going 
ahead with its nuclear program- 
me and “the reports that we get 
from the west confirm our 
fears.” 

The second area which was 
sticky, he said, was Islamabad’s 
involvement with the Sikh ter- 
rorists. He said India had good 
information about what was 
going on and “where it 1s going 
on and had brought this to Isla- 
mabad’s notice.” 

Mr Gandhi said Pakistan was 
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not moving “very fast” to im- 
prove its relations with India 
because of its internal problems. 
“They have just started a pro- 
cess which, I think, has made 
them slow down and I told both 
of them (Pakistan President and 
Prime Minister) that look, we 
are willing to start whenever you 
are willing to start.” 

Mr Gandhi said Kashmir issue 
had to be sorted out according to 
the Simla agreement adding that 
it was difficult to say Pakistan 
would accept the ceasefire line 
as an international frontier. Mr 
Gandhi denied that India was 
insensitive to the anxieties of its 
Asian neighbours. 

CHINA: With China, he said, it 
was unfortunate that both the 
countries had not been able to 
make much progress on the bor- 
der settlement, where basic dif- 
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ferences existed in the attitudes. 

India felt that the McMahon 
Line referred to the geographic- 
al features. The Chinese feel 
that the longitude langitude was 
more important. He said there 
were some lesser problems in 
the central sector of the bound- 
ary but that Aksai Chin was a 
“whole piece sticking in.” 

Mr Gandhi's 40-minute inter- 
view will be broadcast 
tomorrow. 

The Prime Minister said a so- 
cial consciousness had ton be 
built among the people of India 
where the develoyment of the 
human being has to be given 
utmost importance to build a 
modern nation. He spoke of re- 
versing the materialistic atti- 
tude among the people by 
pushing ahead moral values to 
fight corruption in the country. 
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CORRESPONDENT ON UK BID TO SELL INDIA LCA ENGINES 


Bombay THE TIMES OF INDIA in English 1l Nov 86 p 21 


[Article by K. N, Malik] 


[Text } 
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The Times of India News Service 
LONDON, November 10. 


RITAIN’S defence industry ts 

heartened by reports that con- 
trary to expectations, no contract 
for supply of GE F404 advanced 
military turbofans for light combat 
aircraft (LCA) was signed during 
the visit of the U.S. defence 
secretary, Mr. Casper Weinberger, 
to India last month. 

The British, therefore, feel that all is 
not lost yet and are making frantic 
efforts to sell Rolis Royce RB 199 B 
engine for LCA. A full-scale design 
replica of RB 199 B is berng dispatched 
to India and may be used for test 
installations in the LCA. 

The Brntush know it from past ex- 
pernence thal 1i was possible to change 
India’s mind on such vital sales At one 
tume India dumped Westland ielicop- 
ters in favour of French helicopters and 
the Indian Prime Minister had said 
that even if Westland were given free, 
India would not buy them. Pressure 
from the Bntish government at the 
highest level and the leverage of 
Diiateral grant aid made the Indians 
change their mind. India eventually 
purchased both the Bntish and French 
helicopters. 

Defence sources concede that 
although substantial agreement on the 
sale of the U.S. engine has been reac- 
hed, and GE hoids a letter of intent for 
the sale of engines, the two sides have 
not been able to resolve the issue of 
general secunty of military infor- 
mation agreement (GSOMIA). The 
Pentagon officials continue to insist 
that engines should be sold to India 
only if the latter signed the GSOMIA. 

Defence sources also point out that 
no final agreement has been reached 
between India and the US to supply the 
US Cray or control data super com- 
puter for India’s monsoon research 
programme. The Pentagon feels that 
the computer could be used by India 


for nuclear weapons development pro- 
gramme. 

Despite these difficulties, the U.S. 
and India have reached broad agree- 
ment on the sale of U.S. arms, includ- 
ing transfer of sophisticated military 
technology to India dunmng Mr. 
Weinberger’s visit in mid-October 
Senior officials from the two countnes 
are to meet in India this month to put 
flesh on the understanding reached 
dunng the US. defence secretary's 
visit. Co-production agreements for 
weapons and equipment are likely to be 
signed, which would initially cover 
night-vision goggles and later be ex- 
tended to anti-armour missiles ranges 
(with scientific Atlanta and Vitro 
valued between 6 to 7 million dollars), 
aircraft composite matenals and 
avionics technology for the LCA (with 
Northrop), C-13 Hercules transport 
aircraft for weather reconnaisance 
(with Lockhead), fire control elec- 
tronics and transmission mechanisms 
for the new Indian-made battle tank 
and fnmgates for coastal patrol. 


The British defence industry, how- 
ever, 1s optimistic about its ability to 
build on its long assocation with 
Indian defence. Already, the letter of 
intent from the Indian navy for the 
purchase of a further e:ght sea harners 
has been converted into firm orders by 
contracts signed with the Bntsh aero- 
space on October 16. The latest sea 
harner order includes seven single-seat 
MK 5 and one two-seat T-6 trainer. 

The new agreement will raise the 
number of harners to 24. India 1s also 
evaluating two MIL Mi-26 halo heavy 
lift helicopters in the Himalayas and 
the Thar desert. 

Meanwhile the Bntish aerospace en- 
gineering has secured Indian orders for 
16 SCR-306 flight data recorder kits for 
the production of its first batch of the 
HAL Ajeet trainers for the Indian ar 
force. Bntain is also hopetul of 
clinching the order for military tractors 
for the Indian army. 
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GANDHI REPORTED EAGER TO END STALEMATE WITH PRC 


Madras THE HiNDU in English 1l Nov 86 p l 


[Article by G. K. Reddy] 


[Text ] 


NEW DELHI, Nov. 10. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi, is now 
taking a more active interest in the countrys 
China policy to see what could be done in the 
present circumstances to prevent the soured 
Sino-indian relationship from hardening into a 
prolonged stalemate with all the a ‘endant risks 
of renewed tensions. 

He called a high-level meeting today of the 
Ministers concerned and senior officiais deal- 
ing with the border issue to discuss the broad 
strategy for engaging in a more purposeful di- 
alogue to secure the countrys interest. instead 
of merely going through the motions of re- 
stating the known positions. 

It is just as well that the Prime Minister him- 
self is providing the necessary impetus for this 
policy reappraisal or reiteration of the present 
stand. since the initiative for such rethinking or 
-eaffirmation must come from the highest level! 
in formulating the basic guidelines for future 
negotiations. 


Totally irrelevant 


in discussing a complex issue like a border 
dispute with a tough and difficult country like 
China. India has to be very clear in its own 
mind about what is negotiable and not negoti- 
able before considering specific proposals for 
settling the probiem in a fair and equitable man- 
ner acceptable to both sides. 

The oresent policy is to continue the series 
of official-level talks if only to keep open a chan- 
nei of communication, although these exchan- 
ges have outlived their utility and became totai- 
ly irrelevant in the wake of the recent stiffening 
of the Chinese attitude. But the reali problem at 
the moment is not how to evolve a formuia that 
could lead to a settlement. but find a mutually 
agreeable basis for commencing substantive 
negotiations without getting bogged down in 
procedural issues. 

The Government has to be equally clear in its 
mind at what stage the on-going official-leve! 
dialogue should be elevated to tne political- 
level starting off with the long overdue return 
visit by the Foreign Minister to China. But the 
earlier idea of sending a senior Minister to Be- 
ing under the guise of a reciprocal visit to 
probe the latest Chinese thinking had to be ab- 
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andoned after the intrusion into the Sumdorong 
Chu Valley in June. reviving old memories of 
Chinese duplicity in attempting to consolidate 
their hold while talking of a peaceful settlement. 

This Chinese exercise has also assumed 
some importance in view of the impending visit 
of the Soviet leader. Mr. Mikhail Gorbachev 
when he wii! try to assure Mr. Rajiv Gandhi that 
Moscow was not seeking better relations with 
China at the expense of its established friend- 
snip with India. But whatever the validity of 
these Soviet assurances, the fact remains that | 
Moscow and Beijing are able to settle their bor- 
der dispute and agree to troop reductions 
along their 4000-km long borders, then India 
will be the only country left with a major border 
dispute with China which has its own unmistak 
able implications 

What the Indian policy-makers have bern 
looking around are for some reliable signs of 
Chinese readiness to settle the border disijoute 
bearing in mind the legitimate interests of both 
sides and accept Indias geopolitical position 
as a pre-eminent power south of the Himalayas 
in the sub-continent. |t is Beijing's continued ten- 
dency to placate and build up Pakistan, be- 
sides encouraging Nepal and even Bangla- 
desh. to adopt unfriendly positions towards 
India that nas created some serious doudts in 
Dein: about Chinese intentions. 

But this crisis of confidence. bred initially oy 
the border dispute and worsened further by 
China's persistent attempts to curtail Indias in- 
fluence by hampering its regionai interests, can- 
not be dispelied by merely elevating the ieve! 
of dialogue. The border issue can, however. be 
kept within manageable limits if the two coun- 
tries are at least prepared to agree not to do 
anything to disturb the prevailing status quo 
with either forward movements or establish- 
ment of new posts for whatever reason. 

The Prime Minister had. at one stage, intend- 
ed to write to his Chinese counterpart on these 
lines. But when the former External Affairs Mini- 
ster. Mr. Shiv Shanker, met the Chinese Foreign 
Minister. Mr. Wu Xuequin. at the United Na- 
tions in September, there was no indication that 
China would be prepared to arrive at such an 
understanding which would be in the nature of 
a stanostill agreement. 








INDO-SOVIET PROTOCOL ON COAL 


New Delhi PATRIOT in English 


[Text ] 


India and the Soviet 
signed in New Delhi on Sat 
a protocol on cooperation in coal 
industry, reports UNI 

The protocol was signed by 
Mr A N Verma, Secretary, De 
partment ot Coal 
dia and Mr Nikolai 
Surgai, Minister tor Coal Indus 
try of the Ukrainian Republic, on 
behalf of the Soviet Union, in the 
presence of Union Energy Minis 
ter Vasant Sathe and Soviet Min 
ister for Coal Industry M 
Schadov 

Expressing satisfaction about 
meeting with sey ior officials in 
India’s 


yn behalf ot In 


~ ’ ry yt 
ai it) 


coal industry Mr 
Schadov said that there are great 
prospects of further cooperation 
in this field 
countries. 
Mr Sathe said that this prot 
col 1s being signed on a 


between the tw 


nistori 
lay” — the 69th anniversary ot 
the great October Socialist Revo 
lution and it will 
strength to Indo-Soviet relations 
in all spheres. He hoped that the 


ruy hrirrtne 
vive iurtner 
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INDO=-SOVIET TRADE PROTOCOL ENVISAGES INCREASED TRADE 


New Delhi PATRIOT in English 13 


[Text ] 


india and the Soviet | ion Nave 
Signea a trade prot for ivd 
which envisages a 5 per ent 
Zrowtn in trade turn er over tne 
L956 level 

T+ ¥ - > ,Y | r 

Ane PFrovocol Was signed n 
Wednesday by commerce secre 
fan: De wm I y te ~~ ¢F = 
lary rrem mUMar, irom © iiitis 
an side, and Deputy Foreign 
Trade Minister F P Bavrin, from 
tne SOV 1et <ice 

The 1987 trade protocol en 
visages a jump in trade turnover 
between the two intries to Rs 
800 crore trom Rs 3600 crore in 

4™ur 

However. what is of signi! 
cance 1s that the protocol propos 
es t Oring greater Daiance De 
tween export and import ievei in 
trade Dbetvveen the two countries 


tT} - . + 
ihe present trend nas Deen 


: . r 
va! > + tn thea i ~ sb 
indian exports t Liit i\ 


| ‘ ? ? . “s . a, > 
ojeen Vastu outstripping its 
? - " > . 
ports trom tnat country 
as 


i reduce this 


¥ r 
MiiiUa 
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REPORT ON SINGH'S 4 NOVEMBER ACTIVITIES IN ATHENS 
Madras Ti.E HINDU in English 5 Nov so p 9 


[Article by K. K. Katyal] 
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ATHENS. Nov. 4 tive stance along with other nonaligned coun- 
The President, Mr. Zail Singh's discussions tries 
with Greek leaders nave revealed an identity of Mr. Zail Singh. however, reiterated Indias 
views ON major international and Dilatera! issu- faith in the efforts of the U.N. Secretary-Gene- 
es Dut on Cyprus—a highly emotive matter ral for an amicable solution of the Cyprus oro- ¢ 
nere—the nuances in their respective posi- blem. Obviously, india wanted to retain the oo 
tions varied tion of offering helpful advice and counsel! 
As in Yugosiavia. Mr. Zail Singh briefed which would not be possible if it were to come 
Greek leaders on Indias relations with its ot with the type of commitment sought by 
neignbours, particularily Pakistan and China Greece. India's stand, Mr. Zail Singh toid his 
New Deihi had not received full cooperation hosts, was consistent and well known 
from Pakistan in promoting bilateral relations Role of the six: The high point of the discus 
NS SEC, PPOTEND NESTS THETETENCe in sions was the aareement by the two sides on 
india's internal affairs the role of the si’. particularly after the failure 
As regards China. there would be no iet-up of the iceland summit. The aims of the initiativ 
according to the President. in India's bid to re- es they felt were generally appreciated. now 
ett, agua lata ills, oiceenty Acree aa being the time to work for the success of the 
friendship. This was so despite the recent mission through suitable tactics 
Chinese incursions into indian territory Noting that the advisors of the six were 
The discussions with the Greek President already in session in Geneva, the two sides 
Mr. Christos Sartzetakis. lasted 90 minutes stressed the need for a specific agenda. This 
double the scheduled time followed by an was considered necessary because the summit, 
equally exhaustive session with the Greek despite its failure, had thrown up possibilities of 


Prime Minister. Mr. Andreas Papandreou. The 
atmosphere at both the meetings was describ 
@0 as Cordial and warm 


resolving the probiems posed by nuclear race 
it was important for the six and the NAM to see 
the peace process through its logical conciu 


Notable discussions: The format of the dis sion 

cussions was notabie in many ways. On gioba Greece was happy that India could play ‘ts 
Ssues "xe the rove oF the six nations Currently role at both these forums. india. on its part. com 
engaged n imtiatives on disarmament Nest Diimented Greece for speaking frankly On inter 
Asia and South Africa, there was brisk interac national issues regardless of the susceptibilities 
tion and the similarity of views was significant con- of its NATO allies. ; 

sidering that Greece 1s a member of the NATO Noting the support received by the Soviet 
aiiance J 


leader, Mr. Gorbachev s proposai on disarma- 
ment. the Greek President feit that the U.S. Pre- 
sident, Mr. Reagan. too had moved a /ittie. Botn 
india and Greece saw a case for stepping up ef- 
forts to bring the two superpowers togetner 


On India’s relations with its neighbours. Mr 
Zail Singh confined himself to stating the Gov- 
ernment s position without trying to seek the 
other sides endorsement. On its part. Greece 
was keen on a categorical statement from Mr 


Zail Singh in support of its stand on Cyprus so On West Asia, the two sides did not see any 
eloquently explained ar the meetings and at ‘ast ray of hope—because, as Mr. Sartzetakis obser 
night s banquet—that Turkey was guilty of m ved in nis Banquet speecn. tne regions pro- 
tary invasion in Cyprus and had occupied for dlem remained unresolved for decades wnat 
over 12 years some 40 oer cent of ts territory with |srael CONTINUING to occupy Arad territory 
Mr. Sartzetakis thanked India for taking a ‘posi- the Iran-iraq war taking an appalling toll and 


Lebanon continuing to be in trouble 


j 
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To India’s satisfaction. Greece reiterated its 
views with some passion against the increasing 
inequality between the North and the South. 


- Trade cooveration: |n the bilateral field, the 
two countries recognised the need for increa- 
sing trade and economic cooperation. To India. 
Greece was important as a window on the 
European Economic Community and Mr. Zail 
Singh made no secret of the point that India ex- 
pected Greece to help its interests in the 
grouping. ° 

An Indian firm, Mahindra and Mahindra, had 
set up a plant here in collaboration with a loca! 
enterprise for the manufacture of jeeps. The pro- 
ject was about te go into production fully; but, 
already, a beginning has been made with ex- 
port of some 24 jeeps to Italy. 

Representing as it did the first foray by India 
in Europe's automobile market, the significance 
of the collaborative arrangement could not be 
underestimated. 

UNI reports: 

Mr. Zail Singh has extended an invitation to 
his Greek counterpart to visit India. 

Accepting the invitation, Mr. Sartzetakis said 
he hac! been enamoured of India since child- 
hood and inspired by the work of Mahatma 
Gandii. 
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GANDHI, KASHMIR LEADER PLEDGE TO WORK TOGETHER 


Calcutta THE TELEGRAPH in English 7 Nov 86 p l 


[Article by Yusuf Jameel] 


[Text] 


Jammu, Nov. 6: The Prime 
Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, and 
the National Conference presi- 
deni, Dr Farooq Abdullah, today 
pledged to fight the forces of 
disintegration together and 
work to take the country for- 
ward, which, they said, was the 
“need of the hour.” 

Addressing mammoth rallies 
at the Parade Grounds here this 
evening, and the picturesque 
Iqbal Park in Srinagar earlier in 
the day, the two youthful leaders 
admitted that their infighting in 
the past had resulted in 
hardships for the people and 
even the interests of the country 
were harmed. 

“We should have used our 
energy to solve the people’s 
problems in the state as well as 
the rest of the country, but un- 


Dr Abdullah was sworn in 
as chief minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir in a simple ceremony at 
the Raj Bhavan here shortly af- 
ter midnight as President’s rule 
in the state came to an end. The 
governor, Mr Jagmohan, admi- 
nistered the oath of secrecy, re- 
ports PTI. 


fortunately until now we have 
been fighting against each 
other,” the Prime Minister said, 
adding: “Now we have fought 
enough. When we go through the 
history of the two political par- 
ties, there is nn basic difference 
between the two. Now I and 
Farooq have decided to work 
together.” 

The two leaders raised their 
hands clasped together symbo- 
lising the solidarity between the 
two parties. “This ideological 
alliance,” Dr Abdullah said, 
“This unity of hearts would ex- 
tend not only to Kashmir but to 
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the whole nation.” 

Those sceptics who had fore- 
cast that attendance at the ral- 
lies would be thin were dis- 
mayed to see the impressive 
turnout. Both the leaders in 
their identical black karakuli 
caps, were constantly cheered 
by the enthusiastic crowds. 

Unde lining the problems of 
poverty and unemployment 
faced by the state, Dr Abdullah, 
pointing to Mr Gandhi standing 
beside him in his bullet-proof 
glass cage, said: “Now we have 
to see how much he is able to 
give us from his pocket. And let 
me assure him that for the unity 
of India, we, the people of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir, are prepared 
to give each and every drop of 
our blood.” 

Echoing the words of the 
Prime Minister, Dr Abdullah 
said, “We fought for nothing. 
But now we have joined hands 


The Prime Minister 


velopmental project with Buiga- 
rian technical collaboration, 
speeding up work on the de 
velopment and cleaning of Dal 
lake, and supply of 20-lakh MW 
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additional power units from the 
Beas and Bhakra. Mr Gandhi 
also announced that the muln- 
crore Dal Hasti hydel project on 
the Chenab river in the Jammu 
region had been cleared by the 
Centre and it would provide 
assistance for the Sher-e- 
Kashmir convention centre com- 
prising an international golf 
course, deer park and aquarium. 


country as a whole.” 

Dr Abdullah said he was a 
doctor and Mr Gandhi a pilot, 
“and we were not in politics.” 
But a time came when national 


whose help we can do rothing.” 
Before ending his brief 
speech, Dr Abdullah reminded 
the people of how Sheikh A bdul- 
lah and Pandit Nehru had 
clasped hands at Srinagar’s Lal 
Chowk in 1947. “Now Sheikh 
Abdullah’s son and Jawaharial’s 
grandson are doing it again,” he 
said and held up their clasped 
h. nds again before asking the 
Prime Minister to speak to the 
anxiously awaiting audience. 








NEW ADMINISTRATION IN KASHMIR, ELECTIONS PLANNED 


Bombay THE TIMES OF INDIA in English 10 Nov 86 p l 


[Text ] 
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JAMMU, November 9 (PTI). 


HE Jammu and Kashmir gov- 
ernment has recommended to 


urban development and toca! seif- 


government. 
Mauiana Atauila Suhrawardy has 
been given education and social wei- 


the election commission that the g7. 


mid-term polls to the state as- 


sembly be held in the last week of 


March. 

The recommendation was made by 
the state cabinet which met here last 
night. 

The election commission is likely to 
finalise the programme in consultation 
with the state chief electoral officer, 
Mr. H. L. Kabbaljoo, next month. 

The state assembly, which was kept 
under animated suspension soon after 
it was brought under governor’s rule on 
March 8, was dissolved last Fridey by 


the governor, Mr. Jagmohan on the 49d 


recommendation of the state cabinet. 

PORTFOLIOS ALLOCATED: 
The chief minister, Dr. Farooq Ab- 
dullah, today allocated portfolios to the 
‘en members of his cabinet keeping 
home, law and order, planning, infor- 
mation, industry and Ladakh affairs 
for himself. 

Chowdhary Mohammed Aslam is 
the new finance munister. He will also 
look after excise and taxation. Mr. 
Ghulam Mohinuddin Shah will look 
after works, roads, power, housing and 
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Master Beli Ram is the agriculture 
minister wfo will also look after agro- 
ment and community development. 

Mr. Abdul Ahad Vakil is the revenue 
minister also looking after 20-point 
programme implemeniation and par- 
hamentary affairs. 

Mr. Mulla Ram, a new face in the 
cabinet, is the minister for health and 
family welfare. Mr. R. S. Chibb has 
been given forests and tourism. 

Mr. Mir Lasjan, PCC vice-prendent, 
is in charge of food and civil supplies 


transport. 

Mr. Abdul Salam Deva has been 
given labour, animal husbandry, haj, 
wakf, stationery and printing. 

Dr. Abdullah, his cabinet colleagues 
and state PCC leaders will leave for 
Delhi tomorrow for talks with the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi, 
and other Central leaders. 

Congress sources said that the Prime 
Minister would discuss with them the 
political situation in the state with 
particular reference to the coming mid- 
term poll to the state assembly. 
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ACCORD PRAISED: The jammu 


and Kashmir, chief minister, Dr. 


Farooq Abdullah, has descnbed the 
accord between his party and the 
congress “as in the greatest interest of 
the country and national unity.” 

Talking to newsmen here on Satur- 
day evening the chief minuster said the 
accord would pave the way for ever- 
lasting amity between the two parties, 
sharing a common ideology and pro- 
gramme. 

Laedhiena, (UNI): The Bhartiya 
yg ig teh Mr. K. 

L. Sharma, on Sunday demanded the 
dismissal of the coalition government 
in Jammu and Kashmir if free and fair 
elections were to be heid in the state. 

Talking to newsmen here, he said the 
formation of the coalition government 
between the Congress and the National 
Conference was a clear proof of “politi- 
cal opportunism”. He alleged that both 
parties had found a way of misusing the 
government machinery in the coming 
elections. 

Mr. Sharma claimed that the coali- 
tion government had public support as 
MLAs belonging to ‘th parties had 
not expressed their op. on on it so far. 








ANALYST WRITES ON OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 


Madras THE WINDU in English 4 Nov 86 p 9 


[Article by G. K. Reddy} 


[Text ] 
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NEW DELHI, Nov. 3. 

The month-long winter session of Parliament 
opens tomorrow in a restive atmosphere with 
the ruling’: Congress (1) in ferment in the abs- 
ence of any great challenge to rally the party 
behind its leader—and the splintered Opposi- 
tion still whistling in the dark unable to regain 
its lost direction 

It is, no doubt, going to be a turbulent ses- 
sion with many running battles between the Gov- 
ernment and the Opposition, but there are no 
great controversies to generate strong pass- 
ions other than the cust clashes over is- 
sues like Punjab. Sri Lanka, haland, price 
increases, security la . the hijacking of the 
Pan Am aircraft and American arms supplies to 
Pakistan, since both sides have already said 
what they have to say on most of these sub- 
ects. 
, However, the Opposition parties intend to 
step up their onslaughts on the Government in 
the hope of evoking some silent response, or 
even striking a sympathetic chord in the hearts 
of many disgruntled Congress (!) members. if 
only to cause a certain amount of discomfiture 
in the ruling party circles. The rumbling dis- 
content within the Congress (I) over t is 
widely regarded as an inequitous distribution of 
the loaves and fishes of office has not so far as- 
sumed the character of- open dissidence al- 
though it is becoming a little more vocal within 
the confines of the party organisation. 


The launching of a new party in West Bengal 
by Mr. Pranab Mukherjee—the Indian Nation- 
al Congress (Subhas-indira) Party—has prov- 
ed to,be such a damp squib that, at the pre-ses- 
sion meeting today of the leaders of the 13 Op- 
position groups in Parliament, no mention was 
made of this by amybody during the hour-iong 
discussion. The Opposition parties seem to 
share the view of the great majority of Con- 
gress (i) members that. despite the dissatisfac- 
tion in some section of the ruling party over his 
style of leadership and choice of © olleaqgues. 
Mr. Rajiv Gandhi continues to be in an urassail- 
able ition with nobody else in the field who 
could even remotely De deemed to be a poten- 
tal rival to him 

The Opposition parties, much less the critics 
within the Congress (I), are not foolish enough 
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to imagine or indulge in wishful thinking that 
Mr. Arun Nehru might emerge as a focal point 
of dissidence. He is too shrewd a politician to 
embark on such a hazardous gamble whatever 
the nature of his differences with Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi that led to his exit from the Government. 

But one issue on which many Congress (I 
and Opposition members seem to agree pri- 
vaiely is that, at some point and in some form, 
a dialogue will have to be started with the Sikh 
militants through some trusted intermediaries to 
end the present drift towards a more tragic con- 
frontation. Yet nobody is prepared to come for- 
ward and openly plead for such a dialogue for 
fear of being dubbed an appeaser or apologist 
in the prevailing atmosphere of countrywide in- 
dignation over this senseless violence. 


Similarly, many Congress (I) members, who 
are in nO way enarnoured of the marxist rule in 
West Bengali, have been appalled by Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi's laboured defence of the Gorkhaland 
agitafion. Nor are they impressed by his at- 
tempt to provoke the CP! (M) to engage in a 
pre-election showdown with the Centre, since 
this could have a deeply unsettling effect on the 
entire Eastern region. 

But otherwise there is some sneaking admira- 
tion among Opposition parties that the Prime 
Minister has scrupulously refrained, in refresh- 
ing contrast with what Mrs. Indira Gandhi used 
to do in her time, from misusinc Central powers 
of intervention to clamp down President's rule 
in Opposition-ruled States. They are no less im- 

essed by his sustained efforts to resolve the 

ashmir tangle by reversing the earlier policy 
towards Dr. Farooq Abdullah and his National 
Conference. 


Silent approbation 


The debates in Parliament. conducted or 
party lines, may not fully reflect this silent ap- 
probation, but the criticism is going to be 
somewhat muted in the sense that nobody in 
the Opposition with any pretensions of credibi- 
lity can really decry the Kashmir agreement. 
Similarly, the Prime Minister cannot be assailed 
with any measure of conviction over the Govern- 
ment's alleged failures to deal more firmly with 
issues like the Pakistani attempts to play down 
or even cover up the ghastly hijacking episode 
in which so many innocent Indian passengers 
lost their lives. 
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CONGRESS=-I SEEKS TO BRING DISSIDENTS BACK INTO PARTY 


Madras ThE HINDU in English 5 


[Text ] 
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NEW DELHI, Nov. 4. 

An appeal by the ag to (1) on October 31, 
the secord anniversary of Indira Gandhi's martyr- 
dom, urging all those who believed in her 
ideology to apo their oact differences and 
get together in the larger national interest, was 

evidently designed to pave the way for those 
like Mr. Sharad Pawar to join the party and 
strengthen Mr. Rajiv Ganghi's aie ft iN up- 
holding socialism and secularism. 

The statement issued by the AICC (D Gene- 
ral Secretary, containing this significant appeal 
in an obscure Xaragraph, went aimost unnoti- 
ced since it did not receive the publicity it de- 
served to get in the normal course. 

Prompt response from Pawar: But as the ap- 
peat was made in the wake of some private dis- 
cussions that had taken piace with them, Mr. 
Sharad Pawar and his colleagues responded 
promptly, knowing very well that the Congress 
(1) wanted all groups and parties that shared its 
policies to forget the past and get back to the 
parent organisation and work together in facing 
the many challenges confronting the nation. 

It appears that Mr. Ay a v Gandhi is particular- 
y keen on a merger of the Congress (I) and the 

ongress (S) headed by Mr. Pawar because it 
would heip strengthen the ruling party in Maha- 
rashtra besides setting the tone for similar re- 
unions in other States. After the accord with Dr. 
Farooq Abdullah to end the prolonged uncer- 
tainty in Jammu and Kashmir, the Prime Minis- 
ter is now trying to bring back into his party 
some promising people wno parted company 
with the Congress (I) in Indira Gandhi's time. 

Refurbishing party image: After parting com- 
pany with the so-cailed Indira loyalists who had 
made a profession of their support for her both 
during the emergency and the Janata inter- 
—-. Mr. Rajiv Gandhi is evidently trying to 

rbish the ruling party's image in a modest 
way by persuading those of better integrity to 
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join him. But he has still a very long way to go 
to live up to his Congress centenary pledge of 
purging the party of power brokers and other 
corrupt elements that continue to thrive even 
under his rule. 
lost: After the passage of the 
anti-defection law, the Prime Minister was ex- 
ted to utilise his unrivalled position backed 
y a vast majority in Parliament to enforce bet- 
ter standards of probity in public life. The suc- 
cessive Cabinet reshuffles were not utilised to 
get rid of odious personalities and bring in 
more promising men into the government. 


Ine Prime Minister, wno is not unaware ot 
the crowing disillusionment over his unkept 
promise to give the country a clean govern- 
ment, has taken the initiative to persuade Mr. 
Pawar to join the Congress (I) to create a reas- 
—— impression that he had not abandoned 
the efforts to improve the ruling party's image. 
It is also intended to offset the feeling in some 
circles within the Congress (I) that he was sur- 
rounding himself only with eve by wielding 
the big stick and expelling from the party those 
who dared to disagree with him. 


Problem created: As a symbolic gesture. the 
move to bring back Mr. Sharad Pawar into the 
ruli ty tee certainly heiped to enhance 

Mr. Baw Ce Gandhi's prestige, but it has also crea- 
a a problem for him by casting this Mahara- 
shtriar !eader in a larger than life role which will 
cause some discontent among those opposed 
to him in his home State. 


One has to wait and see whether Mr. Gandhi 
will logically take similar steps in other States 
to bring back some of those who left the party 
in his mother's time. He will probably choose to 
move forward warily watching his step care- 
fully to assess the reactions of his own party 
colleagues to the induction of Mr. Pawar into 
some prominent position in the party or Govern- 
ment. before taking follow-up action in other Sta- 
tes. 
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REPORTAGE ON RESIGNATION OF CONGRESS-I PRESIDENT 
Few Details Given 
Calcutta THE STATESMAN in English 13 Nov 86 p 1 


[Text] New Delhi, 12 Nov--Mr Kamalapati Tripathi today resigned as working 
president of the Congress (1), an office to which he had been appointed by 
Indira Gandhi, He was called by Mr Rajiv Gandhi this morning. He told re- 
porters in the evening that he had sent in his resignation after his meeting 
with the Prime Minister, Asked whether the Prime Minister had asked him to 
resign or he had decided to leave on his own, Mr Tripathi replied "I will not 
tell you," 


"I cannot tell you anything about what we discussed except that I was called 
to the Prime Minister's residence this morning and after returning from there, 
I sent in my resignation," he said, 


He added that he did not want to create any hurdle in the reconstitution of 
the AICC(I) by holding on to his party post, 


Asked if he would accept the post of vice-chairman of the Ganga Development 

Authority (an office which had reportedly been offered to him earlier by the 
Prime Mirister through a political aide after he resigned as working presi- 

dent), Mr Tripathi said: "I will not tell you,” 


Asked if he would continue as a member of the Congress (1) Working Committee 
and the Central Parliamentary Board, Mr Tripathi replied in the affirmative, 
and added: “Till I am asked to resign from these posts also." 


Mr Tripathi said he had asked Mr Gandhi to take steps to strengthen the or- 
ganization, "My good wishes are with him," 


He said his services would always be available to the party which he had 
served for the last 65 years. 


The AICC(1) general secretary, Mr G. K. Moopanar, said later that all the 
office bearers, including the general secretaries and joint secretaries, had 


also resigned, 
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With Mr Tripathi's resignation the position of the working president will in 
all probability be abolished. There is no provision for this post in the 
party constitution, Mr Tripathi was appointed by Mrs Gandhi after he was 
dropped as the Railway Minister, 


On January 16, Mr Rajiv Gandhi created another post--party vice-president-~- 
and appointed Mr Arjun Singh, now Communications Minister, Mr Tripathi often 
complained that Mr Arjun Singh never consulted him or worked under his 
"guidance and direction” as had been stipulated by Mr Rajiv Gandhi when he 
reconstituted the party secretariat, Mr Arjun Singh resigned as vice- 
president after he was inducteu into the Union Cabinet. The post of party 
vice-president is presumably abolished, 


According to indications, the reorganization of the AICC(I) might be ana- 
nounced any time nowe-probably before Mr Rajiv Gandhi leaves for Bangalore 
on Friday, 


Our Special Representative in Calcutta adds: Although the Prime Minister has 
initiated talks within the party to reorganize the AICC(I), no decision has 
yet been taken to abolish the post of the working president, Mrs Najma 
Hepatullah, AICC(1) general secretary told reporters in Calcutta on Wednes- 
day. Mr Rajiv Gandhi met all the AICC(I) general secretaries except Mr R, L. 
Bhatia, who is abroad, in Delhi on Tuesday to discuss the reorganization and 
other party matters, 


According to Mrs Hepatullah, no one raised the issue relating to the working 
president, There had been specusation for some time that the post might be 
abolished in view of Mr Tripathi's advanced age and his open criticism of 
other party leaders, Tuesday's meeting, she said, did not discuss either 
whether Mr Arjun Singh, Communications Minister, would continue to be the 
party vice-president or whether this post, too, would be abolished. The 
Congress constitution does not provide for the posts of either a working 
president or a vice-president, 


Mrs Hepatullah, however, pointed out that certain names were being considered 
to fill the vacancies caused by the death of T. Anjiah and the resignation of 
another AICC(1) general secretary, She refused to disclose the names, 


Mrs Hepatullah ruled out the possibility of organizational elections in the 
near future--not, at least, before the forthcoming elections to the State As- 
semblies in West Bengal, Haryana, Kerala and Jammu and Kashmir. ‘''When we 
first drew the party election schedule, we had no idea of how popular our 
party is," she said and added that the huge number of new members posed prob- 
lems for an early election since the memberships had to be scrutinized, 


Mrs Hepatullah, who arrived in Calcutta to participate in the 98th birth anni- 
versary celebrations of her grandfather, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, reiterated 
that West Bengal would not be divided because of the Gorkhaland agitation. 

She alleged that the West Bengal Government had failed to convince the Prime 
Minister that the GNLF agitation was "anti-national." 


In reply to a question, she said she had no idea when the Assembly elections 
in West Bengal would be held, 
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Gandhi Handling of Case 
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{[Editorial: "Not To Be Written Off") 


[Text] Mr. Kamlapati Trpathi’s retirement/dismissal as 
working president of the Congress organisation had been a 
foregone conclusion for over six months. Indeed, Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi has had no use for him ever since he took over as 
Prime Minister and Congress president on the assassination 
of Mrs. Indira Gandhi on October 3!, 1984 and would have 
been glad if the octogenanan leader had voluntarily stepped 
aside. This is not to suggest that Mrs. Gandhi had held Mr. 
Tripathi in great esteem and invested real power in him; she 
had created this “office” for him after she had removed him 
from her cabinet. But she was willing to let him be there so 
long as he accepted that he possessed no genuine authonty 
in Organisational matters. Mr. Rajiv Gandhi, on the other 
hand, created the office of Congress vice-president and 
appointed Mr. Arjun Singh to it last year apparently in the 
expectation that the old man would realise that his time was 
up and call it a day. Mr. Tripathi did not oblige and let it 
be known that he would not take from Rajiv Gandhi what 
he took from Mrs. Indira Gandhi. So he bided his time for 
some months and then in Apnil last wrote a letter to Mr. 
Gandhi which remains one of the most stringent and well- 
argued criticisms of the Prime Minister. This left Mr. 
Gandhi no choice but to get nd of the old man. It ': difficult 
to say why it has taken him more than six months to do so. 
Perhaps he could not make up his mind. 

Before virtually dismissing Mr. Tnpathi on Wednesday, 
Mr. Gandhi had taken two decisions. First, he had removed 
Mr. Arun Nehry, once regarded as the second most powerful 
man in the country, from his council of ministers. This was 
a demonstration that the Pnme Minister was willing and 
able to assert himself even against so close a colleague as 
Mr.Nehru. Secondly, he had accommodated Mr. Anun 
Singh in his cabinet and then in his capacity as Congress 
president accepted Mr. Singh’s resignation as party vice- 
president. These twin moves in relation to Mr. Singh were 
clearly intended to convey the message that henceforth Mr. 
Gandhi would take a more direct and active interest in party 
affairs. This was also a sop <s well as a hint to Mr. Tnpath: 
that he too should resign as working president — a sop 
because he had publicly criticised Mr. Singh several times 
on the ground that the latter had ignored him and 
humiliated him. But Mr. Tripathi refused to take the hint 
and said more than once that he would res.gn only if Mr. 
Gandhi asked him to do so. Mr. Gandhi has now done 
precisely that aad once again demonstrated his capacity to 
assert himself. 

It would be premature to say whether Mr. Gandhi has 
shown a correct appreciation of the Indian psyche, as his 
mother did when she defied the organisational bosses in 
1969, or whether he has acted recklessly. Only time will 
settle this issue. Meanwhile three points may be made. First, 
by eliminating Mr. Arun Nehru from the government, 
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cutting Mr. Arjun Singh down to size and securing Mr. 
Tnpathi’s resignation, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi could have 
offended both the Brahmin and Rajput communities. A 
show of even-handedness is less helpful in Indian politics 
than a carefully calculated tilt which ensures the support of 
One group without completely alienating the other and 
leaves the leader free to make-a slight tilt in the other 
direction at a suitable time later. Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s was 
the politics of such tilts or balancing acts. We are by no 
means suggesting that Mr. Tripathi and Mr. Nehru would 
emerge as Brahmin leaders in north India. But we are 
suggesting that they could, especially if Mr. Rajiv Gandhi 
fails to ake steps to retain the support of the community, 


and that the Pnme Minister could run into heavy weather 


if they manage to carve out such a position for themselves. 
Secondly, while it is obvious that Mr. Gandhi has been 
promoting young men and women of his own generation 
both in the government and the party, it does not look as 
if he has a viable plan for reorganising and energising the 
Congress. He has already “postponed” organisational 
elections indefinitely and thus returned to the ad hocism of 
his mother. But while she was a master practitioner of the 
political game and revelled in it, he is still new to it and he 
does not seem to love it. Finally, there must be some 
calculation in Mr. Tripathi’s obvious, even if muted, 
defiance of Mr. Rajiv Gandhi since last April. And he has 
been showing a persistence, skill and courage which few 
believed he possessed. It may, therefore, be unwise to write 
him off, though it may be equally unwise to build him up 
into a challenger of the Prime Minister. 











OPPOSITION WARNS GANDHI AGAINST ENCOURAGING GURKKAS 
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New Delhi, Nov. 5: Leaders of 
seven opposition parties, includ- 
ing the CPI(M), Telugu Desam 
and Janata, today warned the 
Prime Minister, not to “play 
with fire” by encouraging the 
“Gorkhaland” agitation. 

In a signed statement, they 
described Mr Gandhi’s com- 
ments as “ill-considered, parti- 
san and provocative” and were 


made with 2n eye on the forth- | 


coming Assembly elections. . 

The statement said, “By’ 
asserting that the movement is 
not anti-national, he (Mr Gan- 
dhi) is indirectly encouraging 
divisive and disruptive forces.” 
It said by simultaneously stating 
that West Bengal would not be 
d. *ided, Mr Gandhi was indulg- 
ing in “dangerous doubletalk 
which will divide the people 
further.” 


The statement said Mr Gan- 
dhi’s charge that the state gov- 
ernment wa making the move- 
ment anti-national was “objec- 
tionable and clearly exposes 
that he is more concerned about 
his party’s electoral prospects 
than (in) helping the state gov- 
ernment in dealing with the ex- 
plosive situation, administra- 


tively as well as politically,” 
The statement added, “it 
seems that, to Shri Rajiv Gan- 
dhi, the yardstick of a movement 
or a person being pro- or anti- 
national depends upon his 
assessment of the electra! pros- 
pect and political int¢rests of his 
party, as we hed noticed his 
comments or Bhindranwale... 


and lately ‘is embracing Dr, 


Faroog Abdullah, against whom 
charges of anti-national activi- 
ties had been hurled by the 
Congress(I) in the past.” 


The leaders said the Prime 
Minister’s remarks would have 
serious consequences and asked 
the people not to be misled by 
them, which were more suited to 


his role as Congress‘I) president 


than as Prime Minister. 


The statement was signed by | 


Mr Pius Tirkey (RSP), Mr Dipen 
Ghosh (CPI-M), Mr Basudev 
Acharya (CPI-M), Mr V.K.C. 
Singh Deo (Songress-S), Mr M.S. 
Gurupadaswami {Janata), Mr 
Madhu Dandavate . Janata), Mr 
Amar Roy Pradhan (Forward 
Bloc), Mrs Geeta Mukherjee 
(CPI) and Mr C. Lakshmanna 
(Telugu Desam). 
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OPPOSITION PARTIES TELL STAND ON GURKHA POLICY 
Calcutta THE STATESMAN in English 12 Nov 86 p l 


[Text } 





NEW DELHI, Nov. 11. — Ina 
jOint statement issued. today the 
leaders of the two Communist par- 
ties, the Lok Dal and the Telugu 
Desam criticized the Centre’s po 
licy on Gorkhaland and supported 
West Bengal’s efforts to find a 
solution to the problem. 

They called upon the people “to 
observe Novembér 22 as a day of 
solidarity with the fighting people 
in the hil's and the plains against 
the GNLF and the dubicus policy 
of the Central Government”. 

Mo. &.40.S. Namboodiripad, ge- 
neral secretary of the CPIiM.. Mr 
Rajeshwar Rao, general secretary 
of the CPI, Mr H. N. Bahuguna, 
acting president of the Lok Dal, 
Mr P. Upend: ., general secretary 
of the Telugu Desam, Mr Chitta 
Basu, general secretary of the For. 
ward Bloc, and Mr Pratul Chou- 
dhari, secretary of the RSP, said: 
“We express our deen concern at 
the fact that the Gorkhaland agi- 
tation is assuming a more and 
More vVic.ent and dis.uptive form, 
The agitators are killing those 
who are opposing their movement 
and burning tieir houses. They 
have concentrated their attacks 
against the CPI‘™M), Left parties 
and other democratic forces in- 
cluding those’ sections of the 
Nepaii-speaking people who are 
laking a firm stand against them. 

“The leader of «he Gorkhaland 
agitation has appealed to the 
UNO and other foreign Govern- 
ments to support their demand. 
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This internationalization of the 
issue provides scoDde for exploit. 
ing the situation by the imperia- 
lists and is certainly agaist our 
national interest. 

“Dubious and contradictory 
Statements made by the leaders of 
the Congress ‘I) and the Central 
Government have been used by the 
agitators to intensify their disrup 
tiv activities. In spie of efforts 
made by the West Benga! Govern- 
ment and the Left parties of West 
Bangal ta find a solution to their 
just demands, the Central Covern- 
ment turned a deaf ear. 

“It has also opposed the demand 
for the inclusion of the Nepall 
language in the Eighth Schedule. 
Such an attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India helps the agitators 
to mislead the Nepali-speaking 
people. 


“The signatories call upon the 
people ail over India to protest 
against such a policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India and to render 
full support to the people and 
Government of West Bengal and 
stand by the democratic-minded 
people of Darjeeling in their fight 
against divisive activities of GNLF 
leaders. which endanger national 
unity”. . 


Our Special Representative in 
Caicutta adds: The Indian Peo- 
ple’s Front has demanded that the 
Centre should immediately amend 
the Constitution to grant retio- 
nal autonomy to the hills people 
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of Darjeeling. It opoosed the de- 
mand for a separate Gorkhaland 
and appealed to the Nepali-speak- 
ing people to fight for their “de- 
mocrutic demands wthin West 
Benga!” 


A spokesman of the IPF told 
reporters in Calcutta on Tuesday 
thar although the ruling Left 
Front had accepted the demand 
for regional autonomy in pnnci- 
ple, it had practically let loose a 
reign of terror in Darjeeling. He 
criticized — jthe Centre and the 
“chauvinistic leadershin of Nepa- 
lese minorities in Darjeeling” for 
utilizing the democratic urge cf 
the hills people for serving their 
narrow political 
the coming Assembly elections. 


The spokesman said that the 
CPI‘M) was whipping up chaavi- 
nistic passions before the coming 
polls to hide the failures of the 
Left Front Government. 


The IPF State committee has de 
cided to contest the Assembly 
elections. It would put up candl- 
dates in Nadia, Murshidabad and 
other districts to fight the “re- 
actionary Congress (I) and the 
opportunistic CPI(M)”, he added. 


‘UNI adds from Darjeeling: 
Life in this hill town was paera- 
Ivsed for the second day on 
Tuesday following a bandh call- 
ed to nrotest against Monday's 
police firing in which two GNLF 
activists were kil'ed. 


interest ' before . 


-~ 











CPI LEADER ON GURKHA ISSUE, OTHER MATTERS 


Madras THE HINDU in English 12 Nov 86 p 6 


{Text ] 


GUWAHATI, Nov. 11. 

The Communist Party of India opposes the 
demand for Gorkhaland but this opposition is 
not as virulent as that of the CPM). An indica- 
tion to this effect was given by the party gene- 
ral secretary, Mr. C. Rajeswar . when he ad- 
dressed a press conference here. 

Mr. Rao said that his party's view on Gorkha- 
land differed from that of the CPKM) but he de- 
clined to discicse what exactly these differen- 
ces were. He biamed the Centre for “complica- 
ting the problem further by not offering any con- 
crete solution”. He condemned attempts to ‘inter- 
nationalise” the issue as well as the resort to 
violence and said the CPI did not view the pro- 
blem as simply one of law and order. it was a 
political problem. 

Repeated probing by correspondents, how- 
ever, failed to elicit anything more than the 
tic repetition that the CPi has a view” on Gork 
land which, however, he would not disclose. “| 
am sorry | cannot give you a clear answer”, Mr. 
Rao said. The CPI. which is part of the Left 
Front Government in West i did not 
adopt any formal resolution on the Gorkhaland 
issue during its recently conciuded Nationa! 
Council meeting, Mr. Rao said, though the issue 
was discussed. 

Stance on Assam demand: in sharp con‘ ast 
to this ambivalence on Gorkhaland. the party's 
stand on the demand in the hill districts of 
Assam for their constitution into an autonom 
ous State within Assam appears straightfor- 
ward and even appears to be dictated by the 
fact that the iS not represented in the pre- 
sent Assembly. party, Mr. Rao said, sup- 
ported the demand. 

At present two separate movements, one broa- 
dly under the leadership of the People’s De 
mocratic Forum (PDF). whose representative 
sits with the Asom Gana Parishad in the Assam 
Assembly, and the other under the leadership 
of the Congress(D are pressing for the constitu- 
tion of the two hill districts of Karbi Angiong 
and North Cachar into an autonomous Stat 
within Assam. ' 

Backs Citizenship Bill: Mr. Rajeswar Rao 
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also revealed that the CP! extended support to 
the Citizenship (Amendmend Bill 19866. recently 
introduced in Parliament. The Bill was venemen- 
tly opposed even at the e of its introduc- 
tion in the Lok Sabha by a CP! member from 
West Benga!. When this was pointed out to Mr. 
Rao, he said the party would “take care of the 
problem”. According to one of the provisions 
of the Bill, citizenship by birth which is present- 
ly automatic would henceforth be granted only 
to persons either of whose parents was a Citiz- 
en of India at the time of the claimant's birth 
The Bill also increases the eligibility period for 
qualifying for citizenship by registration from 
the present six months to five years immediate- 
ly before applying for registration. Both these 
amendments substantially meet the demands of 
the Government of Assam and AASU in this 


ard. 
he v8 Rao declined to comment on the perfor- 
mance of the AGP Government on the ground 
that the party was yet to make a proper as- 
sessment of its performance. He said the CP! 
believed that the Assam accord was impiementa- 
ble and the accord had brought peace tc 
Assam. Fe reiterated the partys weil known 
stand on the Union Government's external oolic- 
ies, which the CP! supported, and its domestic 
policies especially those impinging on the 
economy, which it stoutly opposed. 

The apy in Assam is presently — in 
mobilising support for the demand of a large 
public sector oil refinery “very close to the oil 
fields in Assam’. 














CPI-ML SEEKS TO FIGHT PUNJAB COMMUNALISM 


| 


Calcutta THE STATESMAN in English 4 Nov 


[Text ] 
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CHANDIGARH, Nov. 3.—The 
CPI(M-L) grouvs in Punjab are 
trying to build a Mass res'stance 
against communailism and terrer- 
ism in the State, according to Mr 
K. Ramachandran, general secre- 
tary of CPI(M-L). He to'd a Press 
conference that they had already 
been engated in this work ard 
that a number of rallies had been 
organized in their areas, incinding 
Amritsar and Gurdaspur distrceits. 

He said that it wos ditieult to 
get into a ieint polite front 
with the CPI but there had been 
eceasi“ns when they had joined 
all Leftist Sarties in mass actions 
He’ satd thst his group weu'd be 
interested Yn attendin: ail partics 
meet'ngs called ty the (trovern- 
ment or any political perty in Pun- 
ta» on the subiect of the present 
situatian. He said that so far three 


CPI(%-L? octivists had been kil'ed 


by terrorists, tie last beng Mr 
Raldav Singh Mann. He claimed 
that some of their meetinczs had 


attracted tivonsands of port c'ivants 

Mr Ramecnindran scid that his 
patty had given a call to avenge 
the murder of Mr Baldev Sinzh 
Mann idiologically, peliticaly and 
to build a mas resistance move- 
ment against all forms of commn- 
nalism. They had launched = such 
resistance movements in the past 
in Andhra Preodesh, Macarishtra 
and Uttar Pradesh when “Mousiif: 
were attacked by Hindu fundamen. 
taiists. when Dalits were atircked 
in Mehareshtra. Gujarat and An- 
dhra Pradesh and when Sikhs were 
attacked in Dethi and other osloces 
im~ediate'y after the assassination 
of Indira Gandbi 

The oresent situation in Puniab 
Was unnrecedented. Every Indian 
in One way or ancther, was affect. 


ed by this. Communalism of ore 
zroup couid be countered by ort. 
nizing the communal.sm of the 
other, This itnored the fact th-t 
one tyoe-of communalism fed the 
other communaiism Hindu comme. 
nal.sm suenctinened Sikh com™u- 
nalism and Sikh ecommuralis™ 
strengthened Hindu communal'sm 


He said that all the ruling par- 
ties, mainly the Concreeg (1) and 
tie Akai Dal. were resoonsible for 
the present situation in Puniab 
The Centre haying accepted 
nrincinie the democratic demands 
of the Puntadispecking prop’e 
like Chardigarh! river water and 
territorim demands. did not care 
to implement: its decision Instecd 
they encottriged the socaled ex 
tremists, todty called = terrorists, 
720 in turn added religions d= 
mands. The Akali Dal, in order t> 
Maintain their base, sunported 
those demands, which it did not 
imtfially put forward. 

While the Congress ‘I) was ap- 
peasing both Hindu and Silk? com- 
muinalsm, all the three tact.ons of 
Akali Dal were apnpeasinzg Sikh 
communaii-m, particularly the Kha. 
listari terrovists, he said. What was 
required was to formuliie a stra- 
tecy for subjective intervention 
His partv had been working t> 
wards this direction for the past 
four to five years, he said. 
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CPI-M DISSIDENTS WANT MERGER WITH MARXIST CP 


Calcutta THE STATESMAN in English 13 Nov 86 p 16 


{Text } 


T= breakaw:y and dissident 

groups in the CPI(M) are mak- 
ing efforts all over the country to 
merge with the Marxist Communist 
Party of India and “uphold it as a 
true alternative” to the CPI(M) and 
the CPI. , Re 

Mr M. V. Ragh:van, the Marxist 
rebe! who was “expelled” from the 
CPI(M) some months ago and has 
now formed the Communist Marxist 
Party in Kerala with his followers, 
has decided to merge the party 
with the MCPI and also the Com- 
meanist Unity Centre in West Ben- 
gal which is composed mainly of 
breakaway groups from the CPI- 
(M). After the merger, the MCPi 
proposes to contest the State Ass 
embly elections in Kerala and West 

2ngal in a big way. = 

The MCPI consists of former 
CPT( M) members and has State 
units in Bihar, Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pra 
desh and Uttar Pradesh. At the na- 
tional level, the MCPI is led by Mr 
8: S. Srivastava, its general secre 
tary, and Mr Mohan Punamia of 
Rajesthan. Both are former central 
committee ‘members of the CPT! M:. 

Since 1983 the MCP1 leaders have 
been trying to bring like-minded 
people in the Left Communist move 
ment under one fold. It was with 
this objective that Mr Srivastava 
visited Keraia at Mr Raghavan’s in- 
vitation earlier this month and at- 
tend2d meetings of Mr Razghavan’s 
CMP at Cannanore. Although the 
CMP decided in principle to merge 
with the MCPI, the process will be 
formalized in another two months. 
About 25,000 party members and 
supporters, who had left the Kera 
la unit of the CPI(M) after Mr Ra 
ghavan’s “expulsion”, would have 
to be taken into confidence over 
this issue. 

There are four sitting MLAs ard 
12 former M.P.s and MLAs in Mr 
Raghavan’s CMP . Mr Raghavan 
wants the MCPI to contest at least 
30 of the 130 seats for the Kerala 
Assembly poll. The CMP has _ 3i- 
ready brought out a party weekly 
in Malayalam and will bring outan 
English party organ and a Malaya 
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lee daily in two months. Mr Ragha- 
van and his friends are trying toe 
raise a special fund of Rs 60 lakfs. 

The breakaway CPI/M) grours in 
West Bengal, including the Com- 
munist Unity Centre, have been 
maintaining close links with the 
MCP? and have had five rounds of 
talka in the last three years onthe 
question of merger. The CPI'M) dl- 
ssident groups in Cooch Behar, 
West Dinajpur, Bankura, Nadia and 
North 24Parganis are planning to 
merge with the CUC and another 
tmportant breakaway group—the 
Sramik Krishak Sangramn Sarnity— 
which has {ts network spread from 
Habra to Bongaon among the farm 
labourers and sharecroppers. 

The CUC at its Stata conference 
in Farakka on Decemter 6 and 7 
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will formalize its decision to Jo.! 
the MCPI. “It ts our wish that a 
atromg united party like the MCPI 
composed of Hkeminded peopi- 
shosld grow in the country”, said 
Mr Sadhir Bhattacharya, a prom! 
nent leader of the CUC and chair- 
man of Dum Dum Municipality. 

According to MCPT sources, Mr 
Raghavan’a CMP has accepted in 
principle thé perspective and tacti- 
¢al line of the MCPI which, in fact, 
reitérites the political stand of the 
undivided Communist Party of In- 
Gia adopted in 1951. The political 
line deals with the tactics that 
should be adopted for a revolution. 
The creation of base areas of wor- 
kers and peasants was considered 
to be an essential prerequisite for 
attajning this objective. - 





NEW FARMING METHODS BRING MAJOR PRODUCTION INCREASE 


Calcutta THE STATESMAN in English 4 Nov 86 p 3 


[Text] __ , 
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KALYANI, Nov. 3.—There has 
been a major increase in agricul- 
tural production § atter the intro- 
duction. of high-yielding varieties 
of crops and supportive techro 
logy. Emphasis has shifted to 
maximum production per unit 
area and time through multiple 
cropping and the use of techno. 
logy. An indiscriminate use o! 
land, ° irrigation, fertilizer, and 
pesticide, the princinal inruts for 
agricultural development, may 
bring disaster, Signs of this are 
appearing in Indian soil, accord 
ing to some Agricultura) Scien- 
tists at Bidhan Chandra Krishi 
Viswavidyalaya. 

Indian agriculture, they = say. 
con be divided into two compo 
vwents--one is the intensive agri- 
cultural zone and the other is the 
dry-iand farming area. Research 
has so far concentrated on the 
agriculture of the intensive zone 
whereas the vast non-irrigated 
areas have been neglected. As 
irrigation -is the key input for 
the improvement of agriculture. 
emphasis is being paid to provid. 
non-irri- 


ing irrigation for these 
gated areas and improvinz ferti 
lizer intake capacity in areas 


under the dry-iand farming sys- 


tem. 
MISUSE OF [RRIGATION 


Critica] analysis of the highly 
intensive agricultural districts, ac 
cording to the scientists has clear- 
ly shown that several limitations 
stand in the way ot obtaining the 


estimated higher yield. The ma- 
jor limitations come from two 
sources—tne unscientific use of 


irrigation and the excessive use o? 
rer unit of land. The hazards 
that come from the command area 
irrigation system have already 
become prominent in many States, 
earticulariy in ‘ami! Nadu, Karna 
taka, Rajasthan, and West Ben- 
gal, The unscientific use of can- 
al waters is pushing the water 
table up in many areas and crea- 
ting water-logging and soil salini- 
ty. 

Within ten years of canal irrt- 
gation in the Chamoal areas of 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, 
23°, of the command § arcas he- 
came  waterllozeed. <A stniilir 
situation has arisen in black soil 
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Bhakra_ canal 
water table 


In the 
command areas, the 
rose by ten metres within ten 
years. The drainage’ problem is 
acute in Punjad and Haryana and 
aiso exiSts in irrigation projects 
in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal. 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Maharashtra, <All this is detri- 
menial to crop yield 


TOP.SOIL EROSION 


Intensive crooning is keeping 
the ton-soil constantly disturbed 
and this is causing continuous 
top-soil erosion, As 4a result, a 
vast agriculturally-rich area is 
going out of production. tn addi 
tion to ton-soil erosion, areas 
where iatensive agriculture ts 
practised have staried showing 
signs o° micro-nutrient  deficict- 
cy. The heavy application o! 
uitrogen fertilizers in relation to 
its potential vollution effect can- 
not be overlooked. An excessive 
umount of nitrogen compounds 
may accuinmulate in sus-soil or 
ground water and = create future 
prostems, scientists fear. 

Admittedly the apnlication of 
cesticides, an importact ‘compo- 
nent of intensive atr.uwture, en- 
sures, hither ytelds by combat- 
ing pests and diseases, they say. 
Most pesticides are cither chiorl- 
uated hydrocarbons, cardonates, 
orzanophosphates or various 
other tyres of organic cotm- 
oounds. Although tests are com- 
ducted to determine’ the doses 
for anplication in the fields, in 
practice, an indiscriminate use of 
oesticides is the orm, Many ot! 
these pesticides produce residual 


areas. 


effects ard persists in soil and 
water and, in some cases, in the 
product. Continuous use @f sucn 
nesticides in fixed areas ‘s also 


leading to environmental hazards. 

Pesticides are mostiy sold by 
the multi-national comnanies. 
Many of them have research divi- 
sions in India which are en- 
gaved in developing and testing 
new chemicals and Manufactur- 
ing the zonroved chemicals. 
While testing new chemica's, seve- 
ral intermediate or _ precursor 
materials are necessary which 
are hichly toxic to human heings. 
As a result notential reservoirs 
of toxic chemicals exist in diffe- 
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rent corners of the country. The 
seriousness of the existence oo? 
such reservoirs was revezled in 
the recent tragedy in Bhopal, sci- 
entisis point out. 

Consider.ng the commitment to 
provide tood for the growing po- 
pulation during the coming cen- 
tury, the concepts and technology 
for agricultural development need 
to be changed the scientists teel. 

First of all, agriculture should 
extend from the hich altitudes 
to the ceean belt. In hich alt. 
tudes the area covered by hi.ls 
and plateaus is quite significant. 
Similarly, we also have. a vast 
uf-shore and ocean belt. Cropp 
ing systems should he devised 
in these vast areas with respect 
to snecifc physiographic cond: 
tlons. Emphasizing ayro-forestry 
and forest food in hilj areas and 
valleys and organizing fish and 
microbial food nroduction in 
the off-shore and ocean  balts 
are examole. Due consideration 
Should be given to water, harvest- 
Ing in high rainfall areas Even 
at the end of the 26th century, 
the vast water resources in the 
high rainfall! areas are wasted 
or create floods at regular {nter. 
vals, Scientific preservation of 
this natural water source, which 
Comes as rain, can produce im- 
mense source of harmless surtace 
irrigation and will not create any 
soil - hazards. Nor-conventionat 
types of food such as micro des 
and still unindentified forest pro- 
ducts should also be considered. 


Identification otf microodial fooa 
which is in progress in some ad 
vanced countries. moy lead to 
the industrial produciion of pro- 
tcin and carbohydrate food its 
the future. they suz-est. 
FARM ACTIVITIES 

In addition to augmenting the 
ogriculiural activities in land 
areas, research is also needed 
on landless cultivational pract) 
ces or = hydro-ponics sysiems. 
Obligatory manavement prictices 


in Intensive 
areas particulariv 
with respect to water use, nesti- 
cide apriication, use of biolon.- 
cal control methods. and the in. 
troduction of a lund bank system 
the scentists note, —SANTOSH 
BISWAS. 


need ‘9 be exercise 


agricultural 
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BRIEFS 


CULTURAL AGREEMENT WITH CHINA--Pakistan and China have signed an agreement on 
cultural exchange program for 1986-87. The Chinese Vice Minister for Culture, 
Mr Liu Deyou, and the Pakistan Ambassador, Mr M.A. Bhatty, signed the agree- 
ment on behalf of their countries in Beijing today. Speaking on the occasion, 
the Chinese vice minister said that increasing contacts between the two 
countries in the cultural field have added a new dimension to their ties. 
Reciprocating, the Pakistan ambassador said thac frequent cultural exchanges 
had helped in fostering better understanding between the common man of the 

two countries. [Text] [Karachi Domestic Service in English 1100 GMT 12 Nov 
86 BK] /9738 


PRC DEFENSE UNIVERSITY DELEGATION--The visiting group of officers from the 
University of National Defense of the People's Republic of China headed by 

the university's Vice President, Mr Liu Kai, called on the prime minister in 
Rawalpindi this evening. They conveyed to Mr Mohammad Khan Junejo good wishes 
from the Chinese Prime Minister, Mr Zhao Ziyang, which were reciprocated by 
the prime minister. [Text] [Karachi Domestic Service in English 1600 GMT 

20 Nov 86 BK] /9738 


POPULATION PLANNING PACT--A long-term agreement has been signed in Beijing 
under which Pakistan and China are to continue cooperation in population 
planning. The agreement, which will remain valid until 1991, was signed by 
Pakistan delegation leader Karim Iqbal and PRC vice minister in charge of 
family planning, Madam (Peng Yu), yesterday. Under the agreement, the third 
of its kind between the two countries, they will apprise each other of their 
experiences, traditional medicines and research on herbs while formulating 
population planning programs and family planning policies. Later, expressing 
their views at a dinner, Madam (Peng Yu) and the Pakistan delegation leader 
said that the two countries can learn a lot from each other's experiences. 
The Pakistan delegation leader also said that he had brought with him a 
message of goodwill from Pakistan Prime Minister Mohammad Khan Junejo to the 
people and leaders of China. [Text] [Karachi Domestic Service in Urdu 0200 
GMT 24 Nov 86 BK] /9738 
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